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The Mission Brotherhood 


Stanley Manning 


The Mission Brotherhood met in annual 
retreat at Senexet House, near Putnam, 
Conn., the last few days in August, cele- 
brating the first anniversary of its or- 
ganization there just a year ago. The 
Brotherhood grew out of the need for the 
presentation of the message of liberal 
religion by the mission method, and its first 
considerable undertaking was the united 
mission in North Carolina last January. 

Two features of the meeting this year 
were the summing up of the year’s work, 
with special reference to this undertaking, 
by the Brother Director, Horace West- 
wood, at the opening session on Monday 
evening, August 28, and the reports made 
by each of the Brothers of the work they 
had done during the year, either as par- 
ticipants in this united mission, or in 
alternative work which was assigned. 

The absence of the Brother Chaplain, 
William L. Sullivan, was keenly felt, and 
wishes for his early recovery were sent to 
him. The chaplainey was ably filled, for 
this Retreat, by Dr. Charles R. Joy, who 
spoke at the evening sessions of Tuesday 
and Wednesday. 

Aside from the business sessions of the 
Order, which were held in the late after- 
noons and early evenings, the feature of 
the Retreat was a series of Seminar ses- 
sions, the first two dealing with the message 
of Liberal Evangelism, and the last with 
its method and technique. Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings, of Salem, Mass., conducted the 
first, dealing with “God and the Upreach 
of the Human Soul,” and Prof. Clarence R. 
Skinner, of Tufts College, the second, deal- 
ing with “Human Relationships and Moral 
Sanctions.” Dr. Francis B. Bishop, of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., who had rendered 
such signal service in the local organization 
work for the united mission, conducted the 
discussion on methods and technique. 

Each day began with a half hour’s devo- 
tional service in the Chapel, lasting from 
seven-thirty to eight. The first two were 
led by Rev. Robert W. Jones of Wollaston, 
Mass., and Rev. Max A. Kapp, of Fitch- 
burg. On Thursday morning, the closing 
communion service was conducted by the 
Chaplain and the Director. 

At the business sessions the work of 
formal organization was completed, and 
plans for the next year made. The chief 
item was the decision to repeat the united 
mission in North Carolina again during the 
coming winter, probably at about the same 
time, the middle of January. Arrange- 
ments for this were left to a committee, 
consisting of Rev. O. W. Eames of Spring- 
field and Rev. Stanley Manning of Hart- 
ford. There were various opportunities 
for alternative work suggested for those 
who might not participate in this united 
work, such as exchange missions in the 
churches of members of the Brotherhood; 
seminar or conference missions which 


might be conducted in churches or at 
summer conferences; and college or uni- 
versity conferences, such as a few of the 
members of the Brotherhood had conducted 
during the past year. A committee on 
alternative work was appointed to make 
plans for this other work. There was also 
a committee appointed to confer with the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League and others 
regarding general plans for Liberal Preach- 
ing Missions. 

The most important thing that hap- 
pened at Senexet was something that can- 
not be entered in any minutes or reviewed 
inanewsitem. It was the growing fellow- 
ship among the members of the Brother- 
hood, who, through three days of intimate 
association and frank discussion of prob- 
lems and opportunities, found their lives 
growing into a unity of spirit and purpose. 
A year ago many of those who came were 
entire strangers to many of the others. 
This year we were brothers when we met, 
and the ties of understanding and of 
common purpose grow stronger with each 
day. 

It was one more evidence of that growing 
spirit of unity among the people of the 
liberal churches, and the growing sense of 
responsibility for leadership in the way 
that will meet the growing hunger of 
modern minds and hearts. 

ALABAMA 

Ariton, Cohassett and Camp Hill have 
had the usual summer series of meetings, 
conducted by the State Superintendent. 

Dr. F. B. Bishop was with us the first 
day at Cohassett and preached on ‘‘The 
Dangers of Religion.’’ While Southern 
Superintendent Dr. Bishop made many 
friends in our state. 

The Chapman church is doing good 
work. This is the home of the well known 
McGowins. 

Rev. Warren B. Brigham, now in his 
fourth year, is minister of the Brewton and 
Chapman parishes. Brewton is the home 
of Mrs. T. R. Miller, so well known as an 
ardent and active Universalist. I think 
even Worcester cannot boast of a more 
loyal Universalist than she. 

The State Convention will meet in 
Brewton Noy. 8-5. We shall welcome 
any who may happen our way, and surely 
want the General Convention and the 
Leader to be represented. 

In a few days the Southern Industrial 
Institute of Camp Hill will open. The 
prospects for this school are bright. 

Dr. Lyman Ward organized this school 
thirty-five years ago, and many social and 
business leaders are graduates of this 
institution. Itis regrettable that Dr. D.L. 
Fisher, who has taught in this school many 
years, will not be with us on account of 
failing health. 

H.T. Crumpton. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 8 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a comdition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Humanism, Humanists and Us 


HE “us” in the title to this homily refers to the 
glorious company of Universalists about to 
assemble in General Convention at Worcester, 

Mass. The main objection to adoption of the report 
of the Joint Committee of Unitarians and Universal- 
ists in favor of Universalists adhering to the Free 
Church of America is the fact that humanists are 
permitted to stay in the Unitarian fellowship. 

We can answer satisfactorily a number of the 
questions which opponents of the Free Church are 
asking about humanism, and yet say no to their de- 
mand for postponement, recommittal or amendment. 

They ask, “Do you want the Universalist Church 
to endorse humanism?” We say, no. 

They ask, ‘Should there be any weakening of our 
insistence upon the fundamental truth that there is 
one God and Father of us all?” And we reply, most 
emphatically, no. 

They ask, “Should we take men into the ministry 
who do not believe in God?” And we reply, “If you 
will make your test wide enough and become fully 
convinced that they are atheists, we will stand with 
you in excluding them.” 

We will go further and say that if Universalists 
lose positive faith in fundamental religion—faith in 
the unseen love and faith in the final outcome of good 
for all—they will be snuffed out, and ought to be. 

_ In so far as the great world notices the matter, 
the great world will let out loud guffaws over the 
spectacle of professed believers in the Universal 
Fatherhood of God who doubt the existence of the 
Father, professed believers in the final harmony who 
doubt if there is a final anything. 

So here we are laboring with our brethren not to 
get excited over humanism and humanists, when we 
ourselves are against humanism root and_ branch! 
Isn’t this rather ridiculous? No, it is consistent with 
our fundamental philosqgphy and with our experience. 

The trouble with the protestants against the 
Free Church is that they know about humanism only 
by hearsay and about humanists not at all. 

The humanists’ beliefs are not what they are 
represented to be, and they are better than their 
beliefs. We say beliefs advisedly, for under the ban- 
ner of humanism there march people of many differ- 
ent beliefs. 


Some scout the possibility of over beliefs. Some 


welcome the possibility. Some regard freedom from 
the concept of God the great freedom above all price, 
and some look wistfully toward belief in an extra- 
mundane God as a possibility. Some are scientific 
and some unscientific, some are philosophers and some 
rather impatient of philosophy, some are great 
scholars and some are opportunists. 

This has been our experience: When we have 
studied the utterances of humanists we have fre- 
quently been repelled. When we have met the men 
and women we have found attractive folks. 

A considerable number of humanists are zealous, 
devoted workers for humanity. It sometimes has 
seemed as if ostracism, misrepresentation, misunder- 
standing, had made them take the position, “I shall 
give a testimony with my life.” 

While theoretically we should be against taking 
humanists in, practically we could not possibly turn 
them out. 

We are against humanism and for humanists. 

And here is the nub of it: Neither we, nor any of 
the strongest opponents of humanism in our church, 
could vote to turn any humanist out of our church 
just because of his humanism. We know a few 
humanists who are so shallow and conceited that we 
would vote against them for dogeatcher or for church 
membership—but only a few. Make the thing cons 
crete and it takes care of itself. 

Now the Unitarians have been in a dilemma. 
The vast majority have been against humanism, but 
to take action that would force the humanists out has 
been utterly impossible, simply and solely because to 
their humanism these humanists have added zeal, 
loyalty, humor, sense, courage, unselfishness, patience, 
love. 

The Unitarian fellowship has made a mistake, in 
our opinion, in dealing gingerly with humanists. 
Unitarians have tried to be so fair to humanists that 
they have at times been unfair to themselves. But 
they want to tie up with us. They passed the reso- 
lution to tie up with us, well knowing that we were 
going to make a ringing theistic statement at Worces- 
ter and do it with practical unanimity. 

Does not this show something about the Uni- 
tarian churches? 

An even deeper consideration is this: We do not 
know everything. Perhaps the humanists can teach 
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us something—if not in the field of metaphysics at 
least in the field of human relationships, for without 
proficiency here proficiency there is but sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. 


* * 


ANOTHER COMRADE GONE 


S announced in the Leader,.another member of 
the Religious Press Club of Boston, Rolfe 
Cobleigh, has passed on. Mr. Cobleigh was a 

layman who, with the Editor of the Leader, founded 
the Press Club. He had a long and useful service on 
the Congregationalist as business manager. The liter- 
ary side of religious journalism, however, always had 
a deep fascination for him and he wrote with clarity and 
force. Our personal relations were most happy. We 
shall miss him greatly. All the men who attended the 
funeral spoke with deep feeling of the impression made 
by that service. We have asked our dear friend Dr. 
Hartman to put down on paper some things he said 
to us personally for simultaneous use in Zion’s Herald 
and the Leader, and he has done so. He says: 


A True Mayflower Descendant 


How easily we retain an honored name while the 
honor itself escapes us! How many daughters or sons 
of the Revolution exhaust their energies in empty pride 
over their ancestry or in passing resolutions lauding a 
cheap or narrow form of patriotism! Occasionally, 
however, one meets a “descendant” of some noble 
leader or fearless group of spiritual pioneers who by 
his own personal attitude and actual achievement 
proves himself a real descendant. 

The other day a large group of men and women 
gathered in one of the churches in a city adjoining 
Boston to pay homage to the memory of a man who 
by his own courage and insight, self-sacrifice and faith- 
fulness through threescore years evidenced his spiritual 
right to be called a Mayflower descendant. That des- 
ignation had long been his by authority of the genea- 
logical tables, but he seized upon the great ideals of 
his ancestors and made them his own. A true New 
Englander was Rolfe Cobleigh, a noble Pilgrim of the 
Infinite. 

In the subdued light of the church on the day of 
his funeral, representative men and women from vari- 
ous groups with which he had been associated brought 
silent tribute by their presence to the greatness of his 
soul. Over yonder were the pall-bearers, among them, 
side by side, a Jew, a Negro, and a Protestant church- 
man. And now an accomplished colored woman was 
singing ‘Goin’ Home” with a sweetness never to be 
forgotten. A Christian minister, a religious journal- 
ist, and a leader in the struggle for free speech told in 
simple language the story of a noble spirit who in this 
practical world of sin and sorrow achieved great things 
for God and man. Members of the Calvert Round 
Table, an organization to promote better understand- 
ing among Jews, Roman Catholics, and Protestants; 
of the Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People; of the Ford Hall Forum, which fights the battle 
for free speech in Boston; of the Twentieth Century 
Club, noted from coast to coast for its work of intel- 
lectual pioneering; of the Home for Little Wanderers, 
a children’s institution, end of the Church of Jesus 


Christ, together with representatives of the Congrega- 
tionalist, of which Mr. Cobleigh was the business 
manager, and of the Religious Press Club of Boston, 
bowed together in thankfulness to God for the gift of 
this man, their fellow member and friend. His influ- 
ence will go down through the years. nae 

Rolfe Cobleigh, you inherited the distinction 
“Mayflower descendant.”’ You earned it also. 

* * 


FLETCHER RETIRES 


HE religious page of the Boston Evening Transcript 
has been a forerunner. Conducted by H. H. 
Fletcher for thirty-six. years, it demonstrated 

that religious news can be made interesting and im- 
portant, and can greatly extend the influence of the 
secular press. Now Mr. Fletcher has laid down his 
burden and Dr. Dieffenbach, as we announced, has 
taken it up. Some people think that if papers like the 
New York Times, Brooklyn Eagle, Springfield Republi- 
can, should take over men like Hartman, Gilroy, 
Dieffenbach, Paul Hutchinson, Leinbach, Brummitt, 
there would be no need of the religious journal. We 
doubt this. We never have lost faith in the unique- 
ness of our mission. But we see a tendency that way. 
More news of religion is being printed by the great 
metropolitan papers. And they have discovered this: 

They cannot put over news of religion written by 
uninformed men without making themselves ridicu- 
lous. A reporter who could write up Bishop McCon- 
nell as if he were just another Methodist, would be 
laughed out of his job. A man who could comment 
on a crank movement as if it were a significant move- 
ment would discredit his employers. The field of 
religion is a special field. The Transcript always has 
recognized this. 

We doubt if the fact that Fletcher is conservative 
and Dieffenbach radical will play any greater part in 
the future than it has in the past. Both Dieffenbach 
and Fletcher are trained journalists, and know that 
they have to cover the field. We are sorry to see 
Fletcher go. We are glad to welcome Dieffenbach. 

* * 


OUR LOST HUMANITARIANISM 


E want to give a wider circulation to some noble 
words of Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, Editor of the 
Congregationalist, on “Our Lost Humani- 

tarianism.’”’ Lost may not be the best word, but it 
expresses a truth. At least humanitarianism is sub- 
merged. And there is not the slightest question but 
what the sneers of some people at ‘‘charity’’ have had 
their effect. Today as in the time of St. James the 
“surpassing grace” is the grace of kindness. Says 
Dr. Gilroy in the Congregationalist: 


One cannot but reflect upon the loss of the humani- 
tarian note in presentday propagandism of radicalism 
and reform. Within the memory of the present genera- 
tion of the middle-aged, ‘‘brotherhood”’ was a term to 
conjure with. Men did not hesitate to speak of “love,” 
even where they did not give allegiance to the Christian 
faith. The present writer has seen many of the letters 
of the late Prince Kropotkin, a professed atheist, but one 
of the noblest revolutionary idealists of his time; in- 
variably his letters were signed “‘with brotherly love,” 
as if they had come from a simple hearted and sincere 
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Christian. The note of an intense humanitarianism 
dominated his famous ‘‘Appeal to the Young,” and the 
ethics that he developed out of his scientific inquiry 
were founded in sympathy and mutual aid, which he 
contended was the conditioning principle of all life. 
The reform tradition in this country had in it a deep note 
of benevolence, emphasizing a right attitude of man to 
man. It was in Garrison and Phillips, as it was in 
Eugene Debs and Henry George. But in the radical 
movements of today, as in the movements for national 
prosperity, there is for the most part a harsh and a 
hard note. They emphasize domination and control. 
They are for the most part content to contemplate 
the welfare of the majority rather than the good of the 
whole. They conceive a social welfare that leaves out 
“the deprived,’”’ as in Russia, or the Jews, as in Ger- 
many, and it is amazing the extent to which good people 
are willing to see groups and individuals sacrificed as long 
as a certain form of prosperity is attained or a system 
established. 

There can be only one safeguard against tyranny 
either of the conservative or of the radical, and that is 
the thorough training of a people in elemental benevo- 
lence. There can be no security for human rights 
where human beings are not properly regarded. Wecan 
never achieve a high social goal by mass movements or 
mass results that leave out of account fair and just 
relations and considerate attitudes, man with man. It 
is this that the Christian religion, and the churches that 
profess it, have a high mission to declare and achieve. 

* Ox 


ON FEELING SUPERIOR 


HESE are not times which tend to make us feel 
if superior, but our ability in this direction seems 
to be independent of an unfavoring environ- 
ment. So deep-seated is conceit, so many are the 
fancied reasons for our alleged superiority, that it 
comes up blithely or savagely, as the case may be, to 
dominate our secret thoughts and to color our outward 
acts. 

For one thing we know that we are more intelli- 
gent, and for another thing we know that we are more 
disinterested, than most of our brethren. Besides, we 
have learned a little about complexes and we see them 
bobbing up here and there in the lives of the people 
about us. 

It is interesting to note. that our feeling of con- 
scious superiority shows itself especially in the presence 
of the dolts and dullards who disagree with us. The 
truth as we see it is so obvious that of necessity those 
who do not see it must be stupid. The patriotic, 
unselfish course is so clear that of necessity those who 
do not walk therein must be a bit malicious, or self- 
centered, or mad. 

We write easily and feelingly on this theme in an 
hour of literary aridity and non-productiveness, for 
we know whereof we speak. We are fully informed 
on the subject. Weare able to describe in detail the 
successive steps along which the feeling of superiority 
mounts until it leads an individual to a height of self- 
complacency from which he sees his work as petty, his 
associations beneath him, his country, his church, his 
age, unworthy of him. Along these paths we have 
climbed many times. Almost it is as if a devil were 
taking us to a high place from which we could see all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them as 
rightfully belonging to us. 


Have any of our brethren had this experience? 
If so what would they recommend for it? We assume 
that none of them will assert that it is an experience 
that should be encouraged. All the inhabitants of an 
insane asylum have it, and so without further investi- 
gation we may assume that it is not a thing to cul- 
tivate. If it is not a thing to cultivate, and if it is a 
thing that comes naturally and easily to us, would it 
be possible to curb it by a dose of history? Might an 
examination of the lives of really great men make us 
realize that we are not such intellectual giants after 
all? 

And is it possible that a study of the lives of the 
people to whom we feel superior would help us? Our 
experience is that such study invariably shows us cir- 
cumstances which they have had to deal with which 
have called for some of the finest qualities of determi- 
nation, loyalty, and courage. We find ourselves ex- 
claiming, “Extraordinary how many heroes and 
heroines there are whose names are not recorded in 
the papers!’’ 

And would a re-examination of the religion that 
we profess mean anything in this connection? There 
is a deal of pomp and vanity connected with some of 
its public observances, but what do we find when we 
get close to the heart of the founder? 

We find an understanding of the lives of the 
masses so deep and true that it left no room in his soul 
for anything but pity and admiration. 

We find a concept of life as a whole so broad that 
it was utterly impossible to distort and magnify one 
little life out of proportion. 

We find love so real that it could be fair and kind 
and unquenchable. 

So we find ourselves utterly unable to stay on the 


- heights of superiority long. We would to God that 


we might be led of the Holy Spirit that we might never 
essay such climbs again. Probably this cannot be yet, 
but we will always thank the “unreasonable,” the 
“recalcitrant,” the ‘‘pigheaded,”’ the “‘stand-outers,”’ 
the “‘bitter-enders,”’ in our fellowship, as well as the 
truly humble, who help bring us back. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


George Whitaker, publisher of Zion’s Herald, and 
Rolfe Cobleigh, business manager of the Congrega- 
tionalist, left us during the summer. Both will be 
greatly missed. Neither will be replaced. The 
exsisting force on both Zion’s Herald and the Congre- 
gationalist will tighten up their belts and take over 
the work. 


In reply to many questions about John Murray 
Gilbert, author of ‘“The General Convention of Twenty 
Thirty-three,” published in our last issue, we desire to 
state that this is a pen name. 


To have fewer denominations must we have fewer 
churches? Some of the brethren are arguing with 
their medulla oblongatas. 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention has been in session in Chicago the past 
week. 
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The Fads of the Educators 


Edmund Booth Young 


UITE properly the inexpert would be well 
advised to be cautious in entering a field 
where the specially trained are expected to 
function, yet the inexpert should not be held 

necessarily without any right to judge and any quali- 
fication for criticism. Most of us can prove by results 
at least. We can say of a system of therapeutics, 
without being a physician, when the applied theory 
makes the patient well, that itisa good one. In judg- 
ing a work of art—Picasso’s ‘Seated Woman,’’ for 
instance—we are committing no great wrong, even 
though we have not been trained in art, if we say we 
like it or do not like it; or if we are sufficiently daring 
to call it a daub. 

The educational field is properly the sphere of the 
pedagogues who have studied the theory and methods 
of education, but here again the inexpert are not 
entirely without the right of opinion and criticism 
within decent and proper limits. To criticize Ameri- 
can education, however, borders upon the blasphe- 
mous, and the more remote one is from scholastic 
activity, the greater is his blasphemy if he dare to 
question methods and accomplishments, and the more 
presumptuous if he venture suggestions not in present- 
day favor. The inexpert critic here at home is rather 
emboldened by some judgments of certain critics from 
abroad, who are not only qualified in the educational 
field, but who have a certain advantage in judging in 
the fact that, in not being parts of the machine criti- 
cized, they can view it ab extra. 

As recently as February, 1933, these critics ex- 
pressed the opinion that American education suffered 
from two evils: “mass production and superficiality.” 
(The quotation is from the daily press.) Quoting from 
the Boston Herald, there may here be given the opinion 
of Sir John Adams, formerly professor of education at 
the University of London: “It would be well if they 
(we Americans) could accept the assurance of a 
thoroughly friendly critic that there is no danger 
whatever of American education becoming dull, while 
there is real danger of American education becoming 
superficial.” Dr. Dengler of Vienna is quoted in the 
same place as follows: “The best minds of America 
are seeking new values. More and more voices are 
raised in protest against the mass production of the 
high school. Quality instead of quantity is being 
more and more demanded.” Professor Robert UI- 
rich of the Saxony Ministry of Education thinks that 
here “gifted children are retarded for lack of stimulus 
and are harmed by being sent forth into life with the 
feeling that any task can be accomplished without 
much effort, mistaken vocational choices are favored 
and democracy is in danger of becoming a cult of in- 
competence.” Professor Declos of France declares 
‘St is curious and touching to see how in America the 
general opinion is that the work in the school and the 
nature of the examinations should be such that all the 
students shall graduate successfully at the end of the 
course.” 

It would not be strange if these judgments were 

to be discounted on the ground that they come from 


men who are foreigners and not as progressive, sup- 
posedly, as we pride ourselves upon being. We are 
accustomed to think that everything American is the 
best, and that if we adopt anything we must adapt it. 
Yet it would be wise to consider well what they say 
and to admit that the retracing of steps is sometimes 
necessary for a real advance. 

Before proceeding further it would be well for the 
writer to define what education is to his mind. He 
does not mean the training of the hand or foot, but 
the training of the powers of the mmd and the accumu- 
lating of information. It need hardly be stressed that 
the mind must both increase its powers and its con- 
tents, yet sometimes it would seem that the latter is 
belittled in the effort to magnify thinking for oneself— 
the thinking being not so much logical thinking as the 
working out of one’s ideas somehow. 

Education may be considered as of two types—the 
utilitarian and the cultural. Amongst us at this stage 
of our progress (?) the former is generally held to be 
the more important, as it leads to material and finan- 
cial suecess—the summum bonum with a majority of 
us. ‘Where will a knowledge of Greek get you?” asks 
one, and ‘‘What’s the good of ancient history?” asks 
another. “How does it help one to read those old 
English poets?” asks the youth with the practical mind. 

That we should exalt the practical at the expense 
of the cultural is evidence that we do not realize the 
truth that life is larger than a job—that self is worth 
more than possessions. Of course, in the largest sense 
of the word the utilitarian is part of education, but 
education of the practical sort is not received in 
schools and colleges only. The carpenter’s helper— 
or the plumber’s—is receiving an education while he 
works. So also the office-boy and the printer’s devil. 
But hardly would such a one come under the definition 
of an educated man as we ordinarily use the expression, 
for there is still latent in our minds the idea of culture 
when we speak of education. And if this be true of 
the plumber’s apprentice, it is also true of the graduate 
of financial schools, business colleges, and many other 
schools more or less closely connected with colleges 
and which have been annexed because of the passion 
to be comprehensive and to hold “large views.’ 
Culture—education in the narrower sense—is the 
beauty and grace which attach to life and make it full 
and fine. It is possible to become as rich as Midas 
and yet be a person very uninteresting to himself and 
to others. 

Whether education be of cultural or practical 
type, an important element, if there shall be honest 
regard for experience, is discipline. And it is in this 
particular that our American educational system 
would seem to be especially weak, and weak by de- 
sign. It is supposed that the best results can be had 
when thereis more initiative on the part of the pupil, 
more of self-expression, more of self-government. It 
is said, or assumed, that in the old days those who 
were educated under a strict disciplinary system had 
not the same power of thinking and of initiative, and 
that they were thwarted in some measure by the dis- 
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cipline they had endured. Such an assumption, or 
implication, can simply be let go with a smile. In no 
section of our educational system is discipline markedly 
noticeable, and the word ‘‘must”’ is certainly not over- 
worked. It may be that in some places there is more 
strict regulation of conduct than in others, but the 
writer’s opinion is based upon such indirect contacts 
as he has had. On the mental side the discipline lacks 
much, and the lack is justified by the pedagogy in 
vogue. Take, for instance, the very beginning of 
formal education. The alphabet is not learned; it is 
“picked up.’’ The easy road is entered at the start. 
The spelling of words is, or lately has been, without 
the pupils attention being called to the constituent 
syllables, the idea being that the word should be 
grasped as a whole. The result has been not only 
bad spelling, but failure to distinguish between similar 
words. The method is impressionistic. 

Some years ago the writer undertook to teach a 
couple of boys beginners’ Latin, and he found that 
they in attempting to pronounce a Latin word sub- 
stituted one vowel for another—not merely that they 
mistook quantity. This was because of their effort 
to “see the word as a whole.”’ 

Another good form of mental discipline is the 
committing of certain matter to memory, e. g. gram- 
matical rules; yet this is faulted on the ground that it 
is somehow an unnatural or an artificial manner of 
learning. But surely it is of importance to develop 
the memory, and it is worth while to have a rule in 
mind ready to apply when there is need. Surely it is 
better to have committed, for example, a list of propo- 
sitions taking the accusative case than to have to do 
some guessing when that part of speech is to be used. 
In the case of rules not completely understood, there 
is something in knowing the words of the rule even if 
the complete understanding of it has to be awaited 
until the breaking in of light. 

Then there is the need of constant drill in the 
class-room when some subjects are being taught, 
especially in the teaching of grammar. Mere occa- 
sional questioning will not suffice. This method is 
laborious, of course, and is difficult with large classes, 
but without labor there is little learning. Hence 
arises the matter of thoroughness, accuracy, appli- 
cation, and concentration, the absence of the foremost 
of which is noted by the foreign critics quoted above. 
The writer, who judges by what he has seen of the 
public school product, cannot think that great in- 
centive is given to pupils to apply themselves dili- 
gently, to do thorough work, to be accurate, and to 
concentrate. Pupils whose interest has not been 
enlisted in their work are permitted to go on through 
the year getting report cards which reflect their lack 
of interest and application without something serious 
being done to arouse them out of their lethargy. Of 
course, if the pupil is downright dumb, nothing can 
be done, but in many cases it is not stupidity on the 
part of the child but his misfortune that he has not 
been properly disciplined. Of course, the writer 
might have observed more widely than he has, but he 
has done some observing. 

Returning to language again; why is it possible 
for pupils to go through all the grades and not have 
their slovenliness of speech corrected—not alone their 


disregard of grammatical rules, but the lip-laziness 
which results in speech like that of the ‘“‘comics?”’ The 
teachers are aware of how the youth of today speak, 
but what do they do about it? Apparently, nothing. 
A certain college graduate whom the writer knows 
uses the expression “between you and I,” and school 
children in his own home town cannot distinguish 
between “bring” and “take.” 

An evil, as we may call it, of the system as carried 
out in the grades is the study period. These gaps in 
the session may possibly be employed advantageously 
by some, but for others they are but dreaming period. 
If home work were to be required instead, as it used to 
be before we became so modern, and positively in- 
sisted upon, the excuse could not be given to parents 
that “I have two (or three) study periods tomorrow, 
so really I can go to the movies tonight.’”’ Home- 
studying, however, does not fit into the pedagogy of 
the last minute! 

Another old-fashioned idea is that teachers should 
teach—that is (if you will pardon such folly), ladle out 
some information and see that it is swallowed, and not 
merely serve as assistants to those supposed to help 
themselves. Much is said by the erudite about the 
importance of learning to think rather than the gather- 
ing of mere matter, but, as has been intimated, in 
other days when learning was imparted, independent 
and effective thinking somehow came along. This 
again is heresy, but under the old heretical system 
scholars were made. There is too much fadism, too 
much experimentation, and too little regard for old 
and tried ways, with a consequent loss in real efficiency 
and attainment. 

The college system in this country builds upon 
the basis of an assumed maturity and thorough 
preparation and, in many instances, requires immature 
young people to face social, religious, and other prob- 
lems (with the large assumption that they are well 
enough informed to arrive at just conclusions) when 
they are really unprepared and should, on that ac- 
count, not be subjected to propaganda of various sorts. 
As a matter of fact our preparatory and high schools 
are two years behind a foreign gymnasium or college, 
and our colleges complete their work just about the 
middle of a foreign university course. In other words, 
a preparatory course abroad leads up to a bachelor’s 
degree and the university to a doctorate. In a foreign 
university the life is free, but it seems a mistake to 
relax discipline during the first two years of an 
American college course, and to treat freshmen and 
sophomores as though they were as old and as well 
prepared as those pursuing the first two years of a 
university course abroad. 

The writer has no fault to find with American 
technical education, but he is not too greatly im- 
pressed by the product of our colleges as one sees that 
product generally. There are many shining excep- 
tions, of course, but the average American college man 
seems to lack that cultural atmosphere which is prop- 
erly expected and to have little about him to show that 
he had been exposed to cultural influences. In very 
many cases it would not be known that the man had 
been to college if the secret were not betrayed. 

Once when the writer was in Rome, an Italian 
newsboy approached him with a copy of the Paris 
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edition of the New York Herald. When the boy was 
asked where he had learned to speak English, he 
replied, ‘In the schools.” This leads to the question, 
why cannot pupils in our schools be taught to speak 
French, Spanish, or German? Is there not something 
wrong when we fail to accomplish what is done in 
foreign schools—we who are so progressive? Would 
it not be better to employ some other method—to 
teach by a conversational method with constant drill 
on forms, vocabularies, and idioms, and to read a 
fewer number of little blue-covered books? If a 
speaking knowledge of a language were imparted, the 
knowledge of the literature of the language would 
follow naturally, as it does in our English education. 
We Americans are, alas! language dumb, even after 
four or more years of study! 

That there has been an educational slipping-back 
in this country can be illustrated out of the writer’s 
own personal knowledge. Years ago, in a certain city 
there was one high school for boys and one normal 
school for girls, and these schools had a very high 


standing. In later years when the city had grown 
much larger, mixed high schools were established and 
maintained in various sections with lower standards. 
Not only was there this general impairment, but the 
original boys’ high school suffered the lowering of its 
standards. More are being educated, yes, but in the 
mass way complained of by our critics, and with a loss 
in quality. 

In conclusion one more heresy may be expressed. 
In preparatory education it would seem more suitable 
that boys should be taught by men and girls by 
women. It has often been said that the separation of 
boys and girls in their education is unnatural, and that 
they become better adjusted to one another in the 
coeducational scheme; still, there -is, the inexpert 
writer believes, a distinct advantage in having the 
sentimental side of life kept extra-curricular and the 
pupils taught by those of their own sex. Certainly a 
little more of the masculine and less of the feminine 
influence in the formation of adolescent boy character 
would do no harm, to say the least. 


Are They Fads? 


Alice Phelps Reeves 


Sm NY discussion of the problem of American 
@| education inevitably reminds me of a farmer 
who once leaned stolidly on his hoe to answer 
wwe! the questions of a perplexed motorist. 

“Where does the road straight ahead go?” asked 
the motorist. 

“T dunno,” said the farmer. 

“The one to the right, then?” 

“T dunno.” 

“‘Where does the one to the left go?” 

“T dunno.” 

“What in the world do you know, then?” de- 
manded the irate driver. 

“Wall, I ain’t lost,” came the slow reply. 

So it is, I think, with American education. The 
path ahead seems far from straight. Some of the sign 
posts seem to have become twisted. No one is quite 
certain of anything except the general direction. Yet 
I, personally, believe that the principles upon which 
the so-called “new” education is based are funda- 
mentally sound. 
je This is not to deny that there are many imper- 
fections in the present system, some of which Mr. 
Young has roundly and soundly berated in his article. 
Though, as he says, “the educational field may prop- 
erly be the sphere of pedagogues who have studied the 
theory and methods of education,” yet nothing seems 
to me such an encouraging sign of better functioning of 
our schools and colleges in the future than the fact that 
Mr. Young and other laymen have found the problem 
worthy of provocative critical articles. That the 
number of such articles is increasing can be proved by 
reference to the index files of our leading magazines 
during the last three years, and that these articles 
have been helpful in stimulating thoughtful considera- 
tion of the problem seems equally certain to one who 
has heard them discussed and rediscussed, both in- 
formally among parents and teachers, and in formal 
faculty meetings. 


Lay criticism, therefore, cannot in any sense be 
regarded as blasphemous, particularly since our edu- 
cational leaders themselves are constantly criticizing 
and inviting criticism. As a practical proof of this, 
the enormous growth of Parent Teacher Associations 
might be cited. In at least one community that I 
know of, association meetings are held to consider such 
general problems as ““The Ideal Curriculum,” “‘What 
to Do with the Gifted Child,” ‘“The Slow Child,” ‘“The 
Effect of Motion Pictures,’’ “Examinations,” ete. Then 
in addition to this the association has voluntarily di- 
vided itself into smaller groups, meeting separately to 
discuss specific questions of certain age-groups. Thus 
criticism is not only invited but encouraged, and 
teachers and parents have the advantage of viewing 
their common problems from both the school and the 
home angle, and consequently of evolving a definite 
constructive policy. 

Such close cooperation points the way to a school 
policy based upon the problem of the individual child, 
and thus an attempt has been made to lift the curse of 
mass production, in secondary schools, at least. 

However general that curse may be in large state 
universities and in high schools in certain sections of 
the country, there is evidence that the cult of the in- 
dividual is penetrating into the realm of higher edu- 
cation—witness the “‘house plan” and the “tutorial 
system” adopted by some of the leading Eastern col- 
leges, and in particular by Harvard University. 

The right of the individual to the education best 
adapted to his capacity has never been questioned. 
The great question revolves around the delicate point 
of what course is best suited to each individual. It is 
generally conceded today that each child is not fitted 
for a cultural course exclusively, and in consequence 
the number of vocational courses offered in the high 
school curriculum has increased enormously in the 
past decade. However, before accepting this as a 
sign that the summum bonum of the majority of 
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Americans is a utilitarian education, it would be wise 
for Mr. Young to take into account the fact that a 
minimum requirement of cultural courses is demanded 
by the majority of high schools as a prerequisite for 
vocational training, and that the majority of business 
and financial courses require at least four years of 
high school, and, in some cases, two and even four 
years of college training, before they will admit a 
candidate. 

It is true, I think, that the majority of Americans 
want their children to ‘‘get ahead.”” But it is also true 
that most of us want our children to get the best that 
life has to offer. Where parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren, aided by a system of testing for mental capacity 
and special abilities, consult together to work out the 
course for each child, there we have the ideal toward 
which our educational leaders are working. 

The system is admittedly far from perfect, but in 
time have we not a far better chance of producing a 
society in which each citizen is adapted to his job, and 
in addition is as alert, as intelligent, and mentally as 
fully equipped as possible for the enjoyment of leisure 
time hobbies, than we had in former times when each 
individual was ground through the same cultural mill, 
and then left to his own devices to make what he could 
of the chances which were offered him? 

It is by extreme care in the selection of individuals 
who are permitted to go on in the French and German 
high schools and universities, that those schools are 
enabled to maintain the high standard which they have 
set—a standard which Americans are willing and 
anxious to attain. 

Closely linked with the question of a high stand- 
ard is a question which rightfully deserves the im- 
portance which Mr. Young ascribes to it—namely, 
discipline. I question, however, Mr. Young’s state- 
ment that our present school system is “weak, and 
weak by design,” in that particular. Ten years ago 
I finished my secondary schooling in the public school 
system of a Boston suburb. After college I taught 
for four years in two schools based upon progressive 
principles. From that experience, somewhat limited 
as it is, I can truthfully say that discipline is rated as 
highly under the one system as it was under the other. 
It was an old and stubborn misconception that under 
the new regime children “‘can do just as they please,” 
and such an assumption “can simply be let go with a 
smile,” to quote Mr. Young. In fact both systems 
suffer under the same difficulty—the weak teacher. 
I remember well a certain teacher of my youth who 
simply cried when a child was refractory, and I know 
teachers who are teaching today who are equally 
helpless when faced with a difficult disciplinary prob- 
lem. I feel justified, therefore, in the generalization 
that in every case where there is trouble, the responsi- 
bility lies with a teacher who is not strong enough to 
enforce his, or her, ideals, and not with the system 
under which he or she is teaching. 

Perhaps the ideal toward which our educational 
leaders are striving today can best be expressed in the 
words of a woman who has been principal of two 
extraordinarily successful progressive schools. “Nine 
out of ten cases for discipline (for bad conduct),” she 
says, “can be prevented.’ There is little doubt, I 
think, that when a child is actively interested in the 
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subject upon which he is working, when he under- 
stands the goal which he must reach, and has a strong 
motive for reaching it, he has little time for spit-balls 
or note writing or other naughtinesses. Then his 
ability is taxed to the utmost, and he has neither time 
nor the desire to break up the studious atmosphere of 
the classroom. This interest and its corollary, initi- 
ative, are closely linked with the question of discipline. 
Only when these two fail (usually the fault of the 
teacher), is there need for coercion, and our new system 
does not hesitate to use that when it is necessary. It 
is, however, a cause for congratulation that it is no 
longer needed as frequently, or as constantly, as it 
used to be. 

Even more vital than discipline for conduct is the 
matter of mental discipline. The method used to re- 
sult in such mastery is, therefore, beside the point, 
provided that it has good results. Undoubtedly there 
will always be some academic failures, just as there al- 
ways have been such failures. Does it seem fair, then, 
to judge the present system of teaching reading, for 
example, by two boys who fall below standard, or to 
condemn our spelling teachers because there are bad 
spellers among the youth of today, or to assume that, 
because some children have not mastered the rules of 
grammar, those rules are not taught? Mr. Young 
does make such an assumption in his article. I can 
assure him, however, that, at least in my experience, 
grammar is emphasized fully as much as it was when 
I was a pupil instead of a teacher, and that memory 
training is also a thing of the present. Not only were 
grammatical rules memorized in both schools where I 
taught, but also minds were enriched by a minimum 
requirement of ten lines of poetry each week. 

Not only is grammar taught, but “‘drill’’ seems to 
be as popular today as it ever was. I doubt whether 
Mr. Young ever came in contact with the drill pads, 
admirable in form and containing great numbers of 
exercises in general grammar and in correct forms, 
which are now put out by many publishing houses. I 
had the unique experience of presenting such a pad 
to a class of seventh grade youngsters, with the re- 
quest that they do two exercises for the morrow. I 
added, however, that they might do more if they liked. 
Over half the class finished the complete section, with 
the result that, while I worked with the slower pupils, 
the faster and more accurate were able to go on with 
supplementary work. In addition to this type of 
drill, which children like far better than a tedious 
recitation of the facts already covered, grammar games 
are used—games providing drill, but by their nature 
putting a premium on speed and accuracy. 

Primarily, grammar is sound mental discipline. 
Thus taught it becomes fun as well. Inno sense could 
it be called laborious. Yet by repetition, in the next 
grade, of work covered the preceding year, by constant 
drill, a mastery of the subject is assured. 

The question of correct speech is closely linked 
with that of grammar. There again Mr. Young as- 
sumes, because he hears children use slovenly speech, 
that the schools ignore the question. I can assure him 
that they do not. They are at one with him in the 
desire to do away with it. They strive against the 
influence of the movies, the comic strips, the collo- 
quialism of the newspapers. In spite of school train- 
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ing, however, Americans as a race are notoriously lax 
in this respect—the grandparents and parents of this 
generation, trained presumably in Mr. Young’s finer 
schools of the past, as well as the children of the present 
day. It is an evil which calls for a thorough reforma- 
tion, but neither the drill of the past nor the drill of the 
present has effected a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

As surely as incorrect speech forms are prevalent 
in the United States, equally surely is the study period 
a problem in the majority of schools. Suppose Mr. 
Young to be correct that they are an unmitigated 
waste of time, what further problems would be en- 
countered by doing away with them? First of all less 
of the child’s time would be required at school. More 
of it would be spent at home. The brilliant or consci- 
entious child would presumably do his home work 
early in the day. The question, “Can I go to the 
movies tonight?” would still be heard. The slow child 
or the frankly disinterested child would more likely 
postpone the necessary work as long as possible. 
Searcely a parent in the United States would escape a 
demand with which they are already familiar, ‘I can’t 
go to bed now, I haven’t finished my homework.” 

Moreover, in both cases children would suffer from 
lack of quiet. Concentration at home is increasingly 
difficult in view of the telephone, the radio, the social 
activities of other members of the family. Work done 
under such chance conditions necessarily suffers. The 
slow child has not the advantage of the (teacher’s help 
when he has failed to grasp the problem, as he has when 
the work is done at school. The school equipment, 
ranging from proper lighting and adequate desk space, 
to pencils, paper, maps and reference books, can not 
often be duplicated at home. All these factors would 
indicate that work done at school is more likely to be 
satisfactory than work done at home. Even more 
certain, if the child’s interest has been really aroused, 
if the proper amount of time has been allotted, if 
adequate study supervision is given—ideals toward 
which our schools are striving—then most certainly the 
school study period is not a failure. 

Whether the discussion concern discipline, mas- 
tery of a subject, methods of teaching, or study periods, 
no discerning person can fail to see what an important 
factor the teacher is in our present system of education. 
She it is who must inspire her pupils with an interest in 
their work and a motive for accomplishing it success- 
fully. She must give them opportunities for develop- 
ing initiative, give them training in thoroughness and 
diligence, and the ability to concentrate. She must 
help the slow worker to accomplish the minimum re- 
quirements, while at the same time she gives the 
faster, more accurate pupil wider scope for his ac- 
tivities. She alone must work to develop good study 
habits, the ability to use reference books, to collect 
material, classify it and apply it to the problem at 
hand. She must teach her children to think through 
a subject and to present it in a masterly manner. 
Beyond this it is her task to develop alert, intelligent 
citizens, to inspire them with a love for good literature 
and a high standard of taste, to help them to develop 
their natural bents and abilities, that they may have 
the inner resources which alone make life a worth while 
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Only the ideal teacher, of course, accomplishes all 
this. That such an ideal is in the minds of our edu- 
cational leaders can be proved by the existence of such 
books as Professor Dewey’s ““The Ideal Teacher.”’ 

It may be an “old-fashioned idea that teachers 
should teach’’—an old-fashioned idea, however, which 
has persisted from the time of the Greeks to the present 
day. It means more than the mere “ladling out of 
information and seeing that it is swallowed,” although 
that is included in the job. It means more than the 
mere production of scholars. It means the develop- 
ment of fine, broad, cultured, intelligent citizens, and, 
as such, provides a challenge equal to that of any 
position of power in the United States. 

It is because there are a few such teachers, because 
others are trying with might and main to make them- 
selves such teachers, and because such an ideal is the 
goal set by our educational leaders, that I feel sure 
that American education is not lost. 


* ok * 


EDUCATION OR BALLYHOO? 


Every now and then it is reported from N. R. A. headquarters 
that an “educational campaign’”’ is about to be launched; where- 
upon some official sallies forth and delivers a speech at some 
strategic point or dramatic moment. Sometimes it is the Presi- 
dent himself who enlightens us; sometimes it is General Hugh 
Johnson; again it is one of the General’s aides; today it is Na- 
tional Commander Louis Johnson of the American Legion. 

That we need to be educated no one will deny. Sociologists 
have long been saying that our ideas are deplorably behind the 
times—“‘social lag’’ is the term they use. Americans are not 
much given to reflection, and most of us find ourselves utterly 
bewildered by the events of the past four years. We understand 
little of the nature of our predicament and have few ideas as to 
how we are going to get out of it. We need light. 

Furthermore, the National Industrial Recovery Act came 
upon us very suddenly, and a great many of us have not yet 
grasped the philosophy of its principles and do not know clearly 
where that novel piece of legislation is trying to direct us. In 
short, we both need and welcome education. 

But just how educational are these official “educational” 
efforts? Mr. Roosevelt’s latest lecture, delivered to the in- 
habitants of Dutchess County (New York), informed us that the 
efforts of his administration were being devoted to extending the 
good old principle of neighborliness. Several days later, General 
Johnson tells the Boston Chamber of Commerce that the simple 
purpose behind the N. R. A. is to help every man “practice his 
rugged individualism, but to practice it above the belt.”” On the 
day that I write, Commander Johnson of the American Legion 
informs us that we are fighting our way through another Ar- 
gonne, that we have three days in which we can save America, 
and that “‘here is something for every red-blooded American to 
fight for’’—“‘no time for slackers or conscientious objectors.”’ 

Obviously, it is a travesty to call this education. It is 
unadulterated ballyhoo, a patter of cross-roads sentimentality, 
emotional catch-phrases and an appeal to Kaiser-hanging 
psychology. And it is thoroughly lamentable. The times are 
too portentous, our situation is altogether too crucial, for flag- 
wavers and rah-rah squads to be adequate. We need to be 
pricked into fundamental thinking. We need to be driven to 
analyze our situation. We need to be stimulated toward a 
philosophy of social regeneration. We need to develop an ideol- 
ogy pertinent to the realities of economics, politics, sociology, and 
history. We need someone to give us a dramatic vision of goals 
and values in civilization. These ballyhoo campaigns are power- 
ful influences toward keeping the American people politically and 
socially immature. They fertilize the fuzz on our brains.— 
Editorial by Hugh Stevenson Tigner, in the Christian Register. 
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XII. 


Exploring the Branch 


Johannes 


Grn a> | started up Cobble something took me a few 
S ja} feet up the branch. I was only half con- 
scious of a desire to look at an old farmhouse, 
2 part of which is rotting down. The sturdy 
Att octogenarian who lives there alone was away. 
Only three or four plump Rhode Island reds guarded 
the place, and they were half asleep in the shade of a 
plum tree. I stopped to look at the simple lines of the 
old house, and to meditate over the side porch near the 
creek, which was fallen into a complete ruin. Almost 
over the dooryard there was a bridge over the branch. 
It, too, was a ruin even to the logs of the string-pieces. 
Any wise man would prefer to use the stones of the 
brook. The sun shone warm, the flies droned around 
the house, the chickens rose hastily out of the cool 
deep grass and ran a few feet, protesting, and then 
settled down comfortably, and the brook sang as it 
ran on down toward its junction on our farm down 
below with the other branch from the south. 

It is that other branch that I go up usually, the 
one that comes out of the gorge between the two 
mountains. It is the larger stream. It is one of my 
routes up Cobble, it is the one that we think of first. 
But here was the more westerly branch before me, 
pointing the way, possibly, up Cobble by a new route. 
At least it seemed to me that I had better walk a little 
way onit. It was pleasant in that warm sun and there 
were interesting looking thickets ahead. Since the 
outbreak of the World War we had been coming up 
here, and in all that time I had never thought it worth 
my while to go up this other branch. 

These unpremeditated walks always are the best. 
One is in a more casual mood. He is not feeling that 
he has to get somewhere and get back. He does not 
much care whether he goes on, or sits down, or cuts 
over across to the road. I rather expected to sit down, 
because I had a little book of W. H. Hudson in one 
pocket and one of John C. van Dyke in the other 
pocket. But I never read a page of either. For the 
next two hours I read a little brook. I did not read it 
as well as Hudson or John C. van Dyke would have 
read it, but I read enough to make me know that some 
day perhaps I shall get out of the first nature reader 
into the second, and maybe into the third. 

Over the fence and up the branch I started on a 
cow path. It was a path all bordered with exquisite 
goldenrod and purple asters. Soon it took me into 
open thickets—thin thickets, shall we say, the growth 
that would be thickets if it were more of a growth— 
grass still and flowers, but also sumach, willows, baby 
ashes and maples, old apple trees, butternut trees. 
Then ahead I saw a maple grove, dark and inviting, 
but, sun worshiper as I am, before entering it I sat 
down in the warmth and light, with the black crickets 
and little grasshoppers for company, and the dry 
warm stones and the dry warm grass for a seat. I 
could see by the banks of the brook that I might be in 
for a gorge. The brook had done some cutting in 
times past. And we were getting higher on the 


mountain. The brook sang to me as I sat there. It 
did not “chatter’’ as one poet puts it, and it did not 
““babble.’”’ Why poets should choose such words for a 
brook I fail to see. The brook talks sense, and it 
sings. At least a mountain brook that comes down 
over ledges and boulders makes all kinds of beautiful 
rippling sounds. This brook seemed to enter into my 
mood, and it sang of whole troops of children that used 
to live in the farmhouse that I had just passed, and 
who played on its banks. It did not tell me what had 
happened to them, but I know. Some lie in the 
graveyard. Some work in the busy cities. Some 
probably often are saying, “I wish that my little girl 
and boy had as good a place to play as I had when I 
was a child.” 

Now I was in the woods, and a cow path ran along 
a bank, and there were black muddy sink-holes from 
which water oozed out to feed the brook. The rocks 
began to show green moss. All at once two grouse 
rose with their startling whir. Then everything was 
still again except for the ripple and splash of the brook. 
Shale rocks jutted out here and there along the banks. 
Old curves of the stream now had become wide places 
in the ravine. In one of these the ground was green 
with maple trees three inches high. In another it 
was covered with apples from a rotten old tree up on 
the bank. One disputant might say, on seeing such 
fruit, that Christ was wrong in declaring, “A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit,’ for here was a half dead 
old tree producing beautiful fruit. The answer is 
obvious: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” How- 
ever decrepit it may be, a tree that produces good 
fruit is a good tree. We wonder sometimes if an old 
tree by itself in the hollow of the hills, or on the edge 
of woods, is more immune to the attacks of insects than 
trees in an orchard, for without care some of these old 
abandoned trees do a remarkable job of producing 
sound fruit. 

The cow path left me where the bank grew too 
steep, but I chose to stay in the bed of the stream. 
There were ferns now, Christmas ferns, marginal shield 
and the New York ferns. I had to climb from rock 
to rock. A fence of fallen trees and wire crossed the 
stream, showing where one farm ended and another 
began. 

It was not a great gorge—only a few hundred 
yards long—but it was beautiful. When it curved 
around more westerly, it led straight toward the 
3 p. m. sun, and there the ground was all flecked with 
sunlight. Soon I had harder walking, a steeper ascent, 
fallen trees to climb over. Here came the jewelweed 
in full bloom. Also there were two little rivulets 
trickling in from the left, first making music and then 
making mud. ‘Anything that arrests the flow of a 
stream,” says a scientific book, “causes it to drop its 
load.”’ The load of the little rills was black earth. 
They had come out of the woods up above the pasture. 
There was an interesting squirrel’s nest to study in a 
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rotten old tree that had only lately fallen. The tree 
had rotted so completely while standing that a good 
part of it was knocked into powder by the fall. 

I was near the end of the thickets. Past an old 
basswood which held a wire fence I forced my way, 
and emerged in a high pasture. I could hardly believe 
my eyes when I looked around. Just across one 
narrow meadow lay the dirt road that runs from our 
farm up the hill and joins the state road near Summit. 
I had traveled that road for years but never had in- 
vestigated this gully. I did not know that it was 
there. In my walk I had traveled almost parallel 
with the road all the way up. I had left Cobble 
behind. The last slope of Summit Mountain, 2,408 
feet, was just ahead. Determined to see the end of 
my brook, I followed it on up the pasture, through a 
little willow swamp, across a disused road, and on up 
to within a hundred feet of the Richmondville-Stam- 
ford road, where it had its source in a spring. It was 
a great satisfaction to have run it down, but humiliat- 
ing to realize that I had looked at the spot practically 
all my life without sensing the fact that here was one 
of the sources of Stony Creek. 

Near by a farmer was busy with his oats. He 
was glad to stop and tell me about the old road. A 
hundred years ago it was the main road to Summit, 
he said. Then a company had built the plank road 
a little higher up, which I can remember as a boy. 
Finally came the state road, with improved grades, 
replacing the plank road, sections of which I had 
found in the field. This farmer bore the name of one 
of my great, great, great grandfathers on my mother’s 
side, and by mutual questioning we settled the fact 
that we were third cousins. 

He was a thoughtful man, although he described 
himself as ‘‘only a farmer.” We found a common 
bond in a lifelong interest in the Youth’s Companion, 
a common regret in its passing, and an especial interest 
in the work of C. A. Stephens and the stories of the 
“Old Squire.”’ In 19381, just before Stephens died, 
one of this man’s sons took a motor trip to Maine, saw 
the Old Squire’s farm, and called at the Stephens home 
down the road. It was a sad experience, for every- 
thing at the Old Squire’s had gone to rack and 
ruin. 

“Men may come and men may go,” says the little 
brook, “but I go on forever.” At least it is fair to say 
of the brook that it goes on for a long time. When 
the first stagecoaches climbed Summit Mountain this 
spring was there, and there the old road crossed the 
brook. On a ledge there was a rock-bottomed pool 
of clear, cold, sparkling water, bordered by goldenrod 
and purple asters. Probably many a man and many 
a horse drank of that water long before it was enclosed 
in a field on my cousin’s farm. 

The little brook is beautiful, of course. Nobody 
can do full justice to its beauty, but how it labors! 
It carries no fleets on its bosom. It does nothing itself 
for transportation. It seldom ever takes on a pleas- 
ure party in a canoe. Our brook couldn’t possibly 
handle a canoe. But it labors. Professor Bailey of 
Cornell wrote of it: ‘In miniature it illustrates the 
forces which have shaped much of the earth’s surface. 
Day by day and century by century it carries its 
burden of earth waste, which it lays down in the quiet 


places. ... Itisascene of life and activity. It re- 
flects the sky. It is kissed by the sun. It is caressed 
by the winds. The minnows play in the pools. The 


soft weeds grow in the shallows. The grass and the 
dandelions lie on its sheltered banks. The moss and 
fern are sheltered in the nooks. It comes, one knows 
not whence; it flows, one knows not whither. It 
awakens the desire of exploration. It is a realm of 
mysteries. It typifies the flood of life. It goes on 
forever.” 

That may not all be true, but, like the Bible, it 
contains the truth. I know whence the brook comes, 
for I went to see, and I know where it goes, to Stony 
Creek, to the Cobleskill Creek, to the Schoharie Creek, 
to the Mohawk River, to the Hudson, and so to the 
sea. And yet there is much about the brook that no 
man can explain. The scientists can tell us the story 
of spring floods in the brook, and summer drought, 
of erosion, of grinding up rock, of making sand and 
gravel, of animal and vegetable life. The artists can 
tell us about the colors and the curves and all the rest 
of the beauty. The farmer can tell about the water 
holes for stock. The road builder can tell about the 
material that they scoop up. And still there is much 
to tell. 

This branch passes near Joseph’s View, our new 
little place on the road. It has been one of the main 
playthings of the three children of my nephew’s 
family, and of the three adults as well. 

My nephew made a little dam, put up a small 
water wheel that did a tremendous job of whirring, 
and smoothed out a little bathing pool. The children 
who have played in this brook never will find any 
other water cold. But how they have enjoyed it, from 
Jerry, four, and Seeley, eight, up to Jean, ten years old. 
Their father, a fine naturalist, has initiated them into 
the life of the brook, catching baby snakes, all harm- 
less, dobson, minnows, striders—examining all and 
killing none. 

Into the lives of three impressionable children has 
been put the same strong feeling for brooks and hills, 
rocks and wild flowers, far view and near view, that is 
enriching the lives of their elders. 

I found the source up under the shale rocks of 
Summit Mountain, but what about the experiences of 
the brook before it comes into the light of day? I 
know how it goes to the sea, but that does not end the 
career of the water. 

All this steady running to the sea, all this rising 
thence in clouds to fall on other clouds, all this cutting 
down of mountains and making vast alluvial plains— 
what does it mean? 

There is no key to the riddles of the universe 
except the key of religion. As I turn at the source of 
the brook and look back at’ the way I have come, I see 
our hollow with its farms and homes, and beyond our 
hollow the great world down below showing through 
a gap in the hills. My knowledge and my faith are 
just little gaps where I can look through, just a hint 
of something big and real. But is it not wonderful to 
have the occasional glimpses through the gap? And 
do we not owe a debt of gratitude to the brook which 
carries us up and up until we can look out with a 
steadier vision on the mightier universe of which we 
are a part? 
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The Meaning of the Word Free 


Lee S. McCollester 


CES N the present discussion of the “Free Church’ 
41 problem, we must not overlook the word “‘free’’ 
in its history or its meaning. There are in 
modern Protestantism two types of church 
organization—one the fundamentalist church type 
and the other the free church type. The former starts 
with a creed and demands that its members shall con- 
form in full to its dogmas: the latter starts with the 
assumption that the soul is capable of discerning 
truth and of attaining the fulness of spiritual under- 
standing. Among churches of the Congregational 
type of organization—and of the “free spirit’’—there 
have never been bishops or a general control by a 
creed. Each congregation has held for itself the right 
to make its profession of faith, choose its minister and 
join, or not join, with other congregations. The 
Gloucester Universalist Church has always called 
itself the “Independent Church,” and takes pride in 
its name and independence. In the Middle West are 
many “Independent Churches,’ which for the most 
part were originally Presbyterian churches, and they 
continue their independent existence even though in 
doctrine they are Universalist or Unitarian. 


In the present program of “Free Churches of 


America,” one of the important objectives is to take a 
general and descriptive title and form a general associ- 
ation of the various churches which are of this “Free 
Spirit” (to use an early colonial term). By virtue of 
the term ‘free’ this asociat‘on is not to dogmatize as 
to individual congregations, and is to leave each free 
to keep its present statement of faith and affiliation of 
organization, or to take such new steps as it de- 
sires. 

The two general bodies of the Universalist and 
the Unitarian Churches appointed men of loyalty and 
experience to investigate the whole matter and report. 
This group has had many meetings and discussed care- 
fully every aspect of the whole matter. The Uni- 
tarian Conference adopted the plan of this commission 
at its national meeting in May last. As it comes before 
the General Convention at Worcester the question is 
not, Will we merge with the Unitarians or the Congre- 
gationalists, or will we give up the Universalist Church 
and our present organization? It is rather this: Will 
we make a pronouncement to cooperate more definitely 
and on broad plans with other denominations or indi- 
vidual churches that are of the free spirit like our- 
selves? 

This does not mean that the Universalist Church 
is going out of business, nor that the Unitarian Church 
is going out of business, nor that other churches are 
going out of business, but that all of these are agreeing 
that they are of the same free religious spirit, and that 
they believe that it will help all who are of this free 
spirit to cooperate, and will advance the cause of 
liberal religion if a general pronouncement of this 
purpose is made. 

If there is some better way to do this than what 
these good and true men of this Commission have sug- 
gested, all interested in the general plan would wel- 
come an announcement of it. To “‘table’’ what the 


Commission has proposed doesnot meet the issue, and 
to refer it to another commission is not promising of 
any better statement. 

This term, the “Free Church,” may not be just 
the term everyone would choose, but no one has pro- 
posed a better term for what is desired—and to use 
this term is to follow an honorable precedent. In the 
early colonial days it was common in some quarters to 
speak of “the churches of the free spirit,” meaning by 
this, those churches which refused to conform to 
definite creeds and controlling organizations. The 
Universalist Church has always been particularly 
emphatic in its demand for the exercise of the “free 
spirit.”” Universalist congregations have been Trini- 
tarian or Unitarian as they chose, and yet these same 
congregations have gathered in conventions and have 
had respect for one another. One of the important 
items in our adoption of the “Five Principles’”’ was the 
clause of freedom—“‘‘Neither this nor any other precise 
form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, 
provided the above principles be professed.’ 

There is also a European precedent for the use of 
the term “free,” for one of the announced titles given — 
to churches of Europe is ‘‘The Free Churches of 
Europe.” Of course this is as a contrast to the other 
great division, the “ Established’? or government 
church. 

In this country there is no state church, but 
in modern Protestantism there is a growing cleavage 
between churches of the fundamentalist dogmatism 
and the churches of the “free spirit.’’ Personally I 
believe that in recent times the move towards the 
religion of the “free spirit’’ has gone farther than most 
members of Protestantism are aware. A great many 
church people have thrown off the authority of dog- 
matic creeds. Some stay within the church, but a 
great many are entirely outside of denominational 
organizations. They believe devoutly in religion, and 
they are desiring to work in religious affiliations where 
freedom of the spirit is recognized. These will not 
join Universalist or Unitarian churches as such—for 
both of these churches stand for special dogmas in the 
minds of many. But if these two churches make the 
forward move towards cooperation with all who hold 
the ‘‘free spirit’”’ in religion they will strengthen such 
in their personal conviction that religion is of the soul 
and not of the creed, and will call such into a new zeal 
for religious faith and practice. The “pronounce- 
ment” of a “Free Church of America” has a possibility 
of great service in the advance of real religious culture 
and practice. I, for one, do not see how this state- 
ment by us can hurt us, and if, after we have made it 
as it stands today, we want to change it, I see no 
reason why we may not modify it after we try it out in 
practise. 

The main question before usis: Are we willing 
to take an onward step in behalf of religion of the 
“free spirit,” or do we want to keep our faith done 
up in an old napkin until the Lord of truth and freedom 
asks us to show what we have done with the talents 
he gave us? 
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Measuring Life---II 


A Study of the Message of Thoreau 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


III 

me EH) have spoken of the criticism thrust against 

' Thoreau that he was too much of an 
individualist. Such a criticism is not 
ins justified when one stops to analyze 
Thoreau’s attitude towards humanity and towards 
society. Thoreau protests vehemently against the 
tyranny of the world and against man’s self-surrender 
to that tyranny. But his protest grows out of his 
love for humanity. He writes in his journal, ‘“There 
is no wisdom which can take the place of humanity.” 

Thoreau’s nature was surprisingly like Walt 
Whitman’s in many respects, his likes and dislikes, his 
contempt for the surface conventionalities of life, his 
desire for a rugged honesty and a bold fronting of life. 
But he was unlike Walt in that he preferred to let his 
thoughts mature in solitude rather than in the com- 
pany of men. Nature was the inspiration for the 
deepest and the best within him. With Walt it was 
different. Walt loved nature, but he loved the crowds 
the more. Walt needed humanity teeming about him 

to be his inspiration. Fundamentally, however, the 
’ two men were alike, strangely alike. 

Thoreau did not shun society nor did he court it. 
If a man had something to give in the food of thought 
he would find Thoreau’s door wide open. He writes, 
“T would gladly tell all that I know about it, and 
never paint ‘No Admittance’ on my gate.” He says, 
“T think that I love society as much as most, and am 
ready enough to fasten myself like a bloodsucker for 
the time to any full-blooded man that comes in my 
way. I am naturally no hermit, but might possibly 
sit out the sturdiest frequenter of the bar-room, if my 
business called me thither.” 

On the other hand Thoreau’s nature rebelled 
against the worthless patter that constitutes the vast 
bulk of ordinary conversation. He says: “Society is 
commonly too cheap. We meet at very short inter- 
vals, not having had time to acquire any new value 
for each other. We meet at meals three times a day, 
and give each other a new taste of that old musty 
cheese that we are.” And he adds, ‘““The value of a 
man is not in his skin, that we should touch him.’’ 

The value of society rests in the exchange of 
worth-while thoughts. The mere herding of indi- 
viduals into a room has no particular merit. He re- 
marks: “I have had twenty-five or thirty souls, with 
their bodies, at once under my roof, and yet we often 
parted without being aware that we had come very 
near to one another.”’ Later he asserts: “Rather than 
love, than money, than fame, give me truth. I sat 
at a table where were rich food and wine in abundance 
and obsequious attendance, but sincerity and truth 
were not; and I went away hungry from the in- 
hospitable board. The hospitality was as cold as the 
ices. I thought there was no need of ice to freeze 
them. They talked to me of the age of the wine and 
the fame of the vintage; but I thought of an older, a 
newer, and purer wine, of a more glorious vintage, 


which they had not got, and could not buy. The 
style, the house and grounds, and ‘entertainment,’ 
pass for nothing with me. I called on the king, but 
he made me wait in his hall, and conducted like a man 
incapacitated for hospitality. There was a man in 
my neighborhood who lived in a hollow tree. His 
manners were truly regal. I should have done better 
had I called on him.” 

“Could a greater miracle take place than for us to 
look through each other’s eyes for an instant?” asks 
Thoreau. He wanted a society with men who were 
willing to attempt just that thing. The common- 
places of banal conversation did not interest him. 
He wanted to sit down with a man who could think 
big thoughts that would demand long intervals of 
silence in order that the thoughts might sink in and 
be grasped. As he put it, “You want room for your 
thoughts to get into sailing trim, and run a course or 
two before they make their port.” He gives a vivid 
picture of the type of companion that suited his heart 
and mind. And he says: ‘“‘Having each some shingles 
of thought well dried, we sat and whittled them, trying 
our knives, and admiring the clear yellowish grain of 
the pumpkin pine. We waded so gently and rever- 
ently, or we pulled together so smoothly, that the 
fishes of thought were not scared from the stream, nor 
feared any angler on the bank, but came and went 
grandly, like the clouds which float through the west- 
ern sky, and the mother-o’-pearl flocks which some- 
times form and dissolve there. There we worked, 
revising mythology, rounding a fable here and there, 
and building castles in the air for which the earth 
offered no worthy foundation. Great Looker! Great 
Expecter! to converse with whom was a New England 
Night’s Entertainment. Ah! such discourse we had, 
hermit and philosopher, and the old settler I have 
spoken of—we -three—it expanded and racked my 
little house; I should not dare to say how many pounds 
weight there was above the atmospheric pressure on 
every circular inch; it opened its seams so that they 
had to be caulked with much dulness thereafter to stop 
the consequent leak; but I had enough of that kind 
of oakum already picked.” 

The conventional ways of measuring a man were 
despised by Thoreau, as they were by Walt Whitman. 
To judge a man by the clothes he wears, the house he 
lives in, the clubs he frequents, is not the proper basis 
of judgment. “No man,” says Thoreau, “ever stood 
the lower in my estimation for having a patch in his 
clothes: yet I am sure that there is greater anxiety, 
commonly, to have fashionable, or at least clean and 
unpatched, clothes, than to have a sound conscience.” 
He continues: ‘I sometimes try my acquaintances by 
such tests as this:—who could wear a patch, or two 
extra seams only, over the knee? Most behaved as if 
they believed that their prospects for life would be 
ruined if they should do it. It would be easier for 
them to hobble to town with a broken leg than with a 
broken pantaloon. Often if an accident happens to a 
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gentleman’s legs, they can be mended; but if a similar 
accident happens to the legs of his pantaloons, there is 
no help for it; for he considers, not what is truly re- 
spectable, but what is respected.’”’ Thoreau goes on: 
“We know but few men, a great many coats and 
breeches. Dress a scarecrow in your last shift, you 
standing shiftless by, who would not soonest salute 
the scarecrow? . . . . It is an interesting question how 
far men would retain their relative rank if they were 
divested of their clothes.” 

True nobility is not grounded in such superfici- 
alities of life as fine clothes, grand houses, choice foods 
and wines. The true nobleman is the man of high and 
lofty thought. The trouble with society is its lack of 
thought. ‘Thoreau says, ‘‘We are a race of tit-men, 
and soar little higher in our intellectual flights than 
the columns of the daily paper.”’ He complains: 
“We spend more on almost any article of bodily ali- 
ment or ailment than on our mental aliment. It is 
time that we had uncommon schools, that we did not 
leave off our education when we begin to be men and 
women.” And then he urges: “Instead of noblemen, 
let us have noble villages of men. If it is necessary, 
omit one bridge over the river, go round a little there, 
and throw one arch at least over the darker gulf of 
ignorance which surrounds us.” Here again he 
stands on common ground with Walt Whitman who 
insisted: 


“A great city is that which has the greatest men and 
women, 
If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in 
the whole world.” 


Thoreau criticizes an age that is greatly concerned 
over the best methods of agriculture, but little con- 
cerned over the development of a better race ‘of men 
and women. ‘‘Why concern ourselves,” he muses as 
he hoes his beans, ‘‘so much about our beans for seed, 
and not be concerned at all about a new generation of 
men?” His criticism against philanthropy, which has 
given rise to some question as to his social attitudes, 
was that philanthropy was all too apt to take the line 
of least resistance, to dole out money and do nothing 
to change the fundamental conditions that caused the 
need of philanthropic measures. “If you give money,” 
he urges, “spend yourself with it, and do not merely 
abandon it tothem.”’ He goes on to say, ‘“There area 
thousand hacking at the branches of evil to one who 
is striking at the root, and it may be that he who be- 
stows the largest amount of time and money on the 
needy is doing the most by his mode of life to produce 
that misery which he strives in vain to relieve.”’ How 
he would have to drive this point home in a day like 
this, when we have thrust upon us all the evils in their 
worst form of a competitive, acquisitive, profit-mad 
age that stands helpless before the catastrophe it has 
itself produced. 

It is certainly unjust to say that Thoreau was an 
unsocial individualist. He was an individualist, it is 
true, but only that he might the better understand all 
mankind. He felt that a few choice friends of kindred 
minds were of greater worth than the unthinking 
crowds in interpreting life to him. Again and again 
he touched with unerring finger the sore points in a 
modern civilization. He had the insight of a man who 
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loves humanity and desires for humanity the highest 
good. 
IV 

“We need the tonic of wildness—to wade some- 
times in marshes where the bittern and the meadow- 
hen lurk, and hear the booming of the snipe, to smell 
the whispering sedge where only some wilder and more 
solitary fowl builds her nest, and the mink crawls with 
its belly close to the ground,” Thoreau insists. ‘Shall 
I not have intelligence with the earth?” he asks. 
Roundly he condemns those in official position who 
can see in a pond only a need for the regulation of 
hooks or a dimly remembered boyhood haunt. ‘‘Yet,”’ 
he adds, “even they expect to go to heaven at last.” 
Elsewhere he says, “Heaven is under our feet as well 
as over our heads.” 

It would be well for mankind to get the tonic of 
wildness. Civilization has sapped men of a virility 
and a strength that the savage possesses. Need that 
be? Isit necessary that civilization be bought at such 
a price? Thoreau believed that “this earth is a 
garden of delights,” to use the phrase of Walter Ray- 
mond. These delights are man’s for the taking. As 
he writes: “TI have frequently seen a poet withdraw, 
having enjoyed the most valuable part of a farm, while 
the crusty farmer supposed that he had got a few wild 
apples only. Why, the owner does not know it for 
many years when a poet has put his farm in rhyme, 
the most admirable kind of invisible fence, has fairly 
impounded it, milked it, skimmed it, and got all the 
cream, and left the farmer only the skimmed milk.” 
He says: “My imagination carried me so far that I 
even had the refusal of several farms—the refusal was 
all I wanted—but I never got my fingers burned by 
actual possession. . . . I retained the landscape, and 
have since annually carried off what it yielded without 
a wheelbarrow.” “It makes,” he adds, “‘but little 
difference whether you are committed to a farm or the 
county jail.”’ 

Man needs to sense the beauty of earth, its real 
delights, in order to keep a right perspective in life. 
Thoreau expresses this thought in the suggestion: “It 
is well to have some water in your neighborhood, to 
give buoyancy to and float the earth. One value even 
of the smallest well is that when you look into it you 
see that earth is not continent but insular. This is as 
important as that it keeps butter cool.’”’ Many will 
agree, too, to his statement that “‘a lake is the land- 
scape’s most beautiful and expressive feature. It is 
earth’s eye, looking into which the beholder measures 
the depth of his own nature. The fluviatile trees next 
the shore are the slender eye-lashes which fringe it, and 
the wooded hills and cliffs around are its overhanging 
brows.” 

“What if all ponds are shallow?” Thoreau asks. 
‘Would it not react on the minds of men? I am thank- 
ful that this pond was made deep and pure for a sym- 
bol. While men believe in the infinite, some ponds 
will be thought to be bottomless.” 

Lovers of Wagner will recall the Good Friday 
scene with its almost unreal sweetness. Parsifal says 
to Gurnemanz, ‘‘How more than lovely the meadows 
appear to me today.” Gurnemanz answers, ‘That is 
Good Friday’s charm.” ‘‘Alas!’’ wails Parsifal, “that 
day of supreme agony! Ought not this day everything 
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“200 
to be sad, steeped in mourning and in tears?” “You 
see,” replies Gurnamanz, “that itis not so. They are 


the sinner’s tears of repentance which today bathe 
meadow and plain with a holy dew; that is why they 
look so fresh and tender. Today all created things 
rejoice upon the earth once trodden by the Saviour’s 
feet, and wish to offer him their prayers. Beyond 
them it is to see him upon the Cross, wherefore they 
turn their eyes to redeemed man. Man feels himself 
delivered from the burden and terror of sin, through 
God’s sacrifice of love made clean and whole. The 
grasses and flowers become aware of this, they mark 
that on this day the foot of man spares to trample 
them, that, even as God with heavenly patience bears 
with man and once suffered for his sake, man in pious 
tribute treads softly to avoid crushing them. All 
creation gives thanks for this, all the short-lived things 
that bloom; for today all Nature, absolved from sin, 
regains her day of Innocence.” 

Something of this same cleansing thought is in the 
mind of Thoreau as he writes: “‘As every season seems 
best to us in its turn, so the coming in of spring is like 
the creation of Cosmos out of Chaos, and the realiza- 
tion of the Golden Age . . A single gentle rain 
makes the grass many shades greener. So our pros- 
pects brighten on the influx of better thoughts. We 
should be blessed if we lived in the present always, and 
took advantage of every accident that befell us, like 
the grass which confesses the influence of the slightest 
dew that falls on it; and did not spend our time in 
atoning for the neglect of past opportunities, which we 
call doing our duty. We loiter in winter while it is 
already spring. In a pleasant spring morning all 
men’s sins are forgiven. Such a day is a truce to vice. 
While such a sun holds out to burn, the vilest sinner 
may return. Through our own recovered innocence 
we discern the innocence of our neighbors. You may 
have known your neighbor yesterday for a thief, a 
drunkard, a sensualist, and merely pitied or despised 
him, and despaired of the world; but the sun shines 
bright and warm this first spring morning, recreating 
the world, and you meet him at some serene work, and 
see how its exhausted and debauched veins expand 


with still joy and bless the new day, feel the spring 
influence with the innocence of infancy, and all his 
faults are forgotten. There is not only an atmosphere 
of good will about him, but even a savor of holiness 
groping for expression, blindly and ineffectually, per- 
haps, like a newborn instinct, and for a short hour the 
south hillside echoes to no vulgar jest. You see some 
innocent fair shoots preparing to burst from his 
gnarled rind and try another year’s life, tender and 
fresh as the youngest plant. Even he has entered into 
the joy of his Lord!” 
Vv 

Walter Raymond writes: ““Many others, no doubt, 
perceive the truths in obedience to which Thoreau 
lived. Roughly speaking, these are three—that this 
earth is a garden of delights; that the world crowds 
round the individual, leaving him no vista, and shuts 
out the beauty of the earth; and that the wholesome 
wants of man are few.”’ 

Does not mankind of today need fewer industrial 
experts and more Thoreaus who plumb the depths of 
life for the real treasures? Is not this day of economic 
stress and industrial strain a rebuke to the folly of 
mankind in following after things and forgetting the 
lasting beauty of life? Ought not the words of 
another great Master to be listened to, “Come ye 
yourselves apart and rest awhile?” Is there any finer 
ideal to present to life than is expressed in Thoreau’s 
own lines? 

“Great God! J ask Thee for no meaner pelf 

Than that I may not disappoint myself; 

That in my action I may soar as high 

As I can now discern with this clear eye; 


“And next in value, which Thy kindness lends, 
That I may greatly disappoint my friends; 
Howe’er they think or hope that it may be, 
They may not dream how Thou’st distinguished me; 


“That my weak hand may equal my firm faith, 
And my life practice more than my tongue saith; 
That my low conduct may not show, 
Nor my relenting lines, 
That I Thy purpose did not know, 
Or overrated Thy designs.” 


The Paradox of Ethical Naturalism 


Louis Harap 


mmr \| idea is a free commodity. It can be utilized 
aA in whatever function anyone pleases, regard- 
less of the intention of its first promulgator or 
é of any subsequent exponent. In proportion 
to its profundity—which is a brief way of referring to 
the richness of its connections with other ideas—is the 
variety of contexts in which an idea can fitly stand, the 
most profound being those of most far-reaching impli- 
cations. Observe, for example, how ubiquitous the 
fundamental idea of ‘creation’? has been during the 
history of human thought, from the most primitive 
notion of fertility to the laziest uses of the word in our 
contemporary vocabulary. It should not be surprising, 
although a little paradoxical, to find that certain re- 
ligious ideas, which are eminently fruitful and profound 
philosophical notions, can be regarded as of first im- 
portance under a naturalistic view of the world. 


Of course there are many varieties of ethical nat- 
uralism, just as there are many religions. But any 
possible kind of ethical naturalism must be distin- 
guished from any religion in at least one respect. 
Religion asserts above all, whatever else it may say, 
that the moral virtues are the very first principles of 
the universe, and that all other Jaws, from relativity 
to Mendelian inheritance, in some more or less in- 
scrutable manner subserve moral goodness. Ethical 
naturalism, on the contrary, maintains that there is no 
such set of cosmic moral principles. The moral code 
has no more priority, so far as the principles of the 
world are concerned, than a hygienic scheme of living. 
Both arise out of the necessity for man to deal with his 
physical environment and with the demands of reason. 
Morals and hygiene, social control and social freedom 
—all these are alike modifications of natural laws 
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which operate without prejudice to any predetermined 
moral result. Great poets, scientists, political leaders, 
were wantonly killed during the war before they could 
exercise their powers. This fact may offend human 
reason, but not nature. Nature is the great imperson- 
ality: it is never offended at anything; like “Ole Man 
River,” it “just keeps rollin’ along.”’ 

And yet, it would be idle to deny that ethical 
naturalism can learn a great deal from its theoretic 
enemy, religion. The flexibility of ideas which makes 
them available at the same time to opposed systems 
of thought after these ideas have been trimmed to 
fit their respective systems, operates with special force 
in the case of religion and ethics. The ethical naturalist 
may feel a large measure of agreement with the follow- 
ing statement from A. E. Housman’s ‘“The Name and 
Nature of Poetry,” an essay become classic at its 
birth: ‘“ ‘Whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and 
whosoever will lose his life shall find it.’ That is the 
most important truth which has ever been uttered, 
and the greatest discovery ever made in the moral 
world.” The ethical naturalist may well envisage this 
saying of Jesus as fundamental to his code of morals, 
despite the fact that the sanctions of ethical naturalism 
are social and rational at their broadest point, and 
immediately personal in their ultimate justification. 
The religious man “‘saves’’ his life for all eternity; the 
ethical naturalist “‘saves”’ his life that it may yield him 
the greatest happiness for the period of its natural 
duration, the only period during which he believes his 
life to be in any sense his own. The ethical naturalist 
may not go to the extremes to which the religious man 
is susceptible towards “‘losing”’ his life, but the prin- 
ciple in both cases may be the same. 

The community between the religious man and 
the ethical naturalist can more easily be seen on the 
question of love of one’s neighbor. Here again the 
naturalist can find that the ethical end of his life is 
best served by maintaining a deeply charitable atti- 
tude towards his fellowmen, by feeling a “carztas,” a 
caring for the persons with whom he has any dealings, 
because of the beauty and the peace of mind which 
this attitude bestows. Some protagonists for religion 
insist that such an attitude is impossible to sustain 
without promise of supernatural reward and divine 
approbation. A modicum of unprejudiced observation 
of some sceptical or atheistical persons will show how 
falsely these apologists argue. One suspects that they 
argue too much from personal experience. That re- 
ligious scepticism is compatible with rare moral hero- 
ism has been refuted by the observation of all of us. 
That same act done by a “religious” for love of God 
or attainment of the kingdom of Heaven may be 
performed by the sceptic for social reasons or because 
that act appeals to him, however irrationally, as a 
worthy end in itself. 

In view of those broad differences claimed for the 
motivation of conduct under religion and under 
ethical naturalism, what is “the paradox of ethical 
naturalism?” Summarily stated, the paradox lies in 
the claim of the ethical naturalist that the greatest 
ethical wisdom is not to be found among the exponents 
of naturalism, but in the writings of the religious 
teachers of the world. The deepest happiness can be 
achieved by curtailing the absolutism of religious 


assertion and supplying the naturalistic rationale for 
thefreligious wisdom. Jesus is the more profound 
ethical teacher for the sceptic than Epicurus or Mon- 
taigne. The paradox may be softened by the recog- 
nition of that flexibility possible in the use of ideas 
without essential vitiation of those ideas. The paradox 
may be explained away in the claim that an idea is 
not annihilated if it is used in different forms in vary- 
ing connections. But at the last, this circumstance 
that the ethical naturalist must appeal to the religious 
for the most penetrating statement of his principles is 
a mystery. It must be accounted one of those para- 
doxes which should make one hesitate before claiming 
ultimacy for any one view of the world. Religious 
conduct is often the ideal of the ethical naturalist. 
His naturalistic explanation appeals to him as more 
plausible for that act which the religious man accounts 
for in terms of a religious world-view. 

The “religious humanists,” in so far as they would 
agree with the paradox of ethical naturalism, have 
turned the paradox into a contradiction. To the extent 
that their doctrine is at all clear, it is ethically nat- 
uralistic, because they believe that the world is 
pervasively ordered according to the cosmic imperson- 
ality of nature. But their creed entails an irretrievable 
break with that which has in the past been identified 
with the essence of religion. They are not religious if 
Jesus was religious. They cannot be religious and 
remain humanists at the same time. This, it will be 
said, is a quarrel over words. But it is worth stickling 
over words precisely because they are not simple words 
only, but because they provoke a wealth of connota- 
tions as well. And the humanist must free himself of 
the connotations of the word “religious,” if he wishes 
to keep his doctrine clear and separate from the view 
he is opposing, religion proper. Why have the human- 
ists created all this excitement if they do not believe 
that their position is something new under the sun, 
created by “‘modern conditions?” Either they are 
religious, and hence not humanists, or they are really 
humanists, in which case they are declaring allegiance 
to a very old doctrine, a form of ethical naturalism. 
It is by virtue of the connotations attaching to the 
word “religious” in their title that they feel a novelty 
in their position. 

The paradox of ethical naturalism offers a species 
of naturalism from which the humanists may dissent 
in favor of some other kind. But at least an exponent 
of the paradox does not fall into any confusion as to 
the relation of his view to religion. He discerns in 
great religious teaching ideas which appeal to him as 
illuminating the problems of conduct. He supplants 
the religious basis of these principles of conduct with 
his naturalistic metaphysics, and is cognizant of the 
unbridgable gap between himself and the clear-headed 
advocates of religion. He sees that the ideas he has 
taken over from religious teachers are not irrefragably 
linked with their religious assumptions, but that those 
ideas can be dislodged and then joined harmoniously 
with a radically different set of ideas. 

On the other side, the religious people must grant 
the ethical naturalist his paradoxical use of their moral 
teachings. Whether the prompting to an act springs 
from a divine source or a human cannot be read on the 
face of the act. An identical effect may sometimes be 
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caused by any one of several causes, and the particular 
antecedent responsible for the effect can be known by 
investigating behind the surface perception of that 
effect. So also it is possible that heroic action may be 
motivated by religious purpose or by a purpose utterly 
without religious significance, in the sense of religion 
above suggested. The mode of action may be common 
to religion and naturalism, while the reasons for the 
same action may be far apart. The paradox of ethical 


Dr. Harap’s Paradox 


naturalism maintains that this often happens, and 
that it would be a good if the mode of action usually 
associated specifically with religion were to be pursued 
without an eye to the reward of religion. The ethical 
naturalist can say, to alter slightly the phrase of Hous- 
man, that the undogmatic residuum of the elemental 
teaching of the Hebrew Bible, of Jesus, and of Buddha, 
forms a body of the most important truths and the 
greatest discoveries ever made in the mora! world. 


of Ethical Naturalism 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


R. HARAP’S forthright article ought to help 
4! clear the air of considerable foggy thinking. 
As a philosopher, I commend his regard for 
a precise use of terms; and as a theist, I am 
able to agree with no small part of his treatment. 

The chief points of agreement which strike me 
may be summarized under three items. First of all, 
“the paradox of ethical naturalism” is a real fact. A 
metaphysical naturalist may, and often does, hold 
precisely the same principles of human conduct as 
were taught by Jesus or by any other religious au- 
thority. If the ethics of Jesus is true, it is no less true 
when a naturalist asserts it. There is no difficulty 
for theism in this fact; rather, there is an advantage, 
for moral experience is part of the evidence for 
theism. It would be absurd to hold that love is love 
when proclaimed by a theist, and that it ceases to be 
love when taught by a naturalist. 

A second point of agreement is that religious 
humanism really is ethical naturalism, in so far as it is 
clear. Humanism, therefore, is not properly to be 
called religion in the historical sense of the word. It 
is true that many humanists feel themselves to be 
religious, and that they are often intensely and 
tragically sincere. But we do not do anyone or any 
cause a service by confusing feeling with logic. We 
should not assert that a man whom we admire and 
love conforms to any historical definition of religion 
merely because we admire and love him. Neither 
should we distrust his sincerity or limit his freedom 
because he rejects our logical and historical definition. 
History may be wrong, and his definition may be 
logically stated, too. But Dr. Harap has rendered 
a real service in helping make clear to the humanist 
that his departure from historical religion is even 
greater than he himself feels it to be. 

There is a third point at which I believe that I 
agree with Dr. Harap. I say, I believe, for he is not 
quite explicit in his statements; but I infer from his 
article that he holds ethics to be prior to metaphysics 
and to religion. This seems to me to be true and to 
be a necessary foundation-stone of theism, although 
I fear that all theists would not agree with me. What 
I mean is this. The theist says that God is good. 
Before this statement can have any meaning, good 
must have a meaning. Moreover, if there is any 
sense in a moral argument for God, morals must be 
there before you can argue for God. In short, any 
rational theistic philosophy must be an interpretation 
of experience: which contains moral factors, moral 
values, obligations, ideals, and aspirations, whether 


there is a God or not. If it be said that man is so 
weak that he cannot be good without divine aid, it 
must be replied that he knows he ought to be good 
whether he is strong or weak. The very idea of 
divine aid is the idea that morality is valid beyond 
man; what could such a statement mean to a person 
who had no notion of what morality means for man? 
The validity of moral obligation depends on the 
nature of moral experience, and not on our meta- 
physical conceptions. 

Nevertheless, there are certain points at which 
I should criticize Dr. Harap’s article. The first is 
more strictly ethical and the second (and more com- 
plex point) is metaphysical. 

The ethical difficulty is as follows. Dr. Harap 
makes the fundamental foe of naturalistic ethics a 
religious ethics, and makes the issue between them 
exclusively metaphysical. That there is the dis- 
tinction he points out, no one can deny; but that it is 
the chief distinction for ethical theory, I doubt. The 
metaphysical distinction in question makes no differ- 
ence in the principles of ‘ethical theory, as we have 
seen, although it obviously creates a difference in the 
moral obligation to realize religious values. But 
there is a vital distinction between naturalistic and 
non-naturalistic ethics which Dr. Harap ignores. It 
turns about the meaning of obligation and the con- 
sequent recognition of the normative character of 
ethics. A naturalistic ethic is one that describes the 
constitution of human nature as it stands and finds 
its problem in discovering how man can attain what 
he antecedently desires. Desires are given, are 
natural, are ethical ultimates. There is no right or 
wrong, good or bad, about desires; right and wrong, 
good and bad, begin when the means of attaining 
these desires are considered. Now an idealistic ethic 
agrees that we must begin with a description of the 
facts of human nature; but it finds in moral reason 
a principle of obligation and an idealizing function 
which render it imperative for the mind to criticize 
its very desires by its ideals. Not “natural’’ desires, 
but ideal ends, become the goal of such an ethic. 

Dr. Harap might say, as many a metaphysical 
naturalist could truly say, that he is an idealist in the 
sense defined, rather than a naturalist. Perhaps he is. 
But his failure to bring this out obscures a vital point 
in moral theory and confuses the issue between 
naturalism and theism. If naturalistic ethics as 
defined here be true, the case for theism is seriously 
damaged. There is no uniquely moral experience; 
morality is merely prudence in attaining what nature 
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bids us desire. But if idealistic ethics be true, there 
is a unique “emergent,’’ an ought-experience, which 
the postulates of naturalistic metaphysics do not 
interpret so well as do those of theism. 

The more strictly metaphysical criticism which 
the article elicits from me is that Dr. Harap’s state- 
ment confuses some of the important issues of re- 
ligious metaphysics. He tells us that “religion asserts 
above all that the moral virtues are the very first 
principles of the universe.” It is, of course, true that 
religion does assert the objectivity of moral value. 
But the expression ‘‘the moral virtues” gives an un- 
fairly anthropocentric turn to religious belief. Re- 
ligion believes that God is good. But it does not 
necessarily believe that, as Dr. Harap says, ‘‘all other 
laws in some more or less inscrutable manner subserve 
moral goodness,” if by moral goodness is meant 
human goodness. All theists that I am acquainted 
with hold that God has other purposes in His universe 
than the good of humanity, and some theists hold 
that God achieves good in spite of certain factors in 
His universe. No believer in a finite God would 
accept Dr. Harap’s statement without qualifica- 
tion. 

A further confusion of the metaphysical issue 
lies in the phrase ‘‘the impersonality of nature.’”’ The 
assumption seems to be that only a naturalist is en- 
titled to use this expression. But a theist—even a 
personalist—finds a definite and a lofty meaning in 


Ethics and 
John 


Sq ROM my point of view, there is a very simple 
fallacy underlying Dr. Harap’s demonstra- 
tion of the inconsistency of a naturalistic 
philosophy with the ethics implicit in re- 
He says: “‘Religion asserts above all... that 


ligion. 
the moral virtues are the very first principles of the 
universe, and that all other laws, from relativity to 
Mendelian inheritance, in some more or less inscruta- 


ble manner subserve moral goodness.”’ I pass over 
the point that, speaking historically, most religions 
have not, as a matter of fact, given moral goodness 
any such primacy in the scheme of things. I pass it 
over because I agree that a tenable religion ought to 
make a claim for this moral primacy. But to say, or 
to imply, that moral principles “are the very first 
principles of the universe” involves a decided am- 
biguity. It suggests that Dr. Harap holds that any 
religion must maintain they are first in some existen- 
tial and structural sense, already embodied in the 
universe, even if in some “inscrutable’’ fashion. 
Needless to say, such an assertion involves both re- 
ligion and morals in the insoluble problem of the exist- 
ence of evil, and of the apparent indifference of many 
natural processes, perhaps most of them, to security of 
moral values—as indeed Dr. Harap points out. 

The saying may, however, be changed to read 
(or to be understood as meaning) that whenever 
natural processes come into connection with the 
exigencies of conduct, man, as far as in him lies, must 
act so as to make ethical values primary—that he must 
use natural processes for moral ends. “Naturalism” 


the impersonality of the divine order, in that it is the 
same for all persons and embodies the principles of 
universal reason. Surely this side of experience—for 
it is only one side—is no exclusive property of natural- 
ism. 

A third confusion arises from the failure to ex- 
amine the argument for the objectivity of values or to 
show how naturalism disposes of it. Unless it can 
do so reasonably, a naturalist who accepts the ethics 
of Jesus and rejects the God of Jesus may turn out to 
be as logically poor as he is personally honest. 

This leads to and partly anticipates the last point 
of confusion. Dr. Harap shows clearly enough that 
a person may hold to “the paradox of naturalism.” 
But he is insufficiently inquisitive about it. The 
ethical teachings of Jesus are true even if all meta- 
physics be denied—God or no God, matter or no 
matter, neutral entities or no neutral entities. But 
if you start constructing a metaphysics, perhaps one 
theory of metaphysics is more consistent with the 
moral facts than another. An issue to which atten- 
tion needs to be called is this: Is naturalism or theism 
more consistent with the facts of moral experience? 
Until this question is faced, the supposed advantages 
of either naturalism or theism would be purely psycho- 
logical and practical. Either would serve only as a 
temporary intellectual life preserver for the moral 
man. What we want is the truth, not merely a 
device for allowing us to be ethical. 


Naturalism 


Dewey 


aside, there is no evident reason for supposing that the 
demands of morals go beyond this point. Indeed, if 
moral values are already supreme in the very consti- 
tution of nature, so that all laws already and de facto 
subserve them, it is difficult to see what is the special 
obligation placed upon man to serve them in conduct. 
Moral indifferentism as respects human conduct seems 
to be the logical and practical conclusion. 

As for the paradox of ethical naturalism, namely, 
that the ethical naturalist carries further than does 
the traditional absolutistic religionist the truth of 
losing one’s life to save it, I am of course in agreement 
and am grateful to him for pointing it out. But when 
he goes on to assert that the “religious humanists’ 
have turned the paradox into a contradiction, I am 
wholly unable to follow the logic of his reasonings. I 
do not think when he says “they (the religious human- 
ists) are not religious if Jesus was religious” that he 
means the interpretation put by traditional religion- 
ists upon Jesus as a supernatural being is necessary to 
make his ethical statements true and valuable. Yet 
if he does not mean this, why the “religious humanist”’ 
is not free to utilize the truth put forth by Jesus or 
any one else it is impossible to see. 

His implication seems to be that the religious 
humanist starts all over again, rejecting everything 
that any person that has figured in any historic re- 
ligion has said. He asks: ‘“‘Why have the humanists 
created all this excitement if they do not believe that 
their position is something new under the sun, created 
by ‘modern conditions’?” I should have thought the 
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answer would have occurred to him. What is “new,” 
as respects traditional religion, is precisely the asser- 
tion that what is true in the teachings of any moral 
seer can be wholly separated from the metaphysics 
and theology upon which they have been alleged to 
rest and then retain intact its moral—its human— 
validity. We know little about the actual Jesus, it 
seems to me. But it would not need half the in- 
genuity displayed by many theological biographers to 
sort out his sayings and, retaining those believed to 
be authentic, interpret him as a genuine religious 
humanist. But with the paucity of our knowledge 
I doubt if this piece of apologetics is any more worth 
while—though likely to be nearer the truth—than 
the customary apologetics. Anyway, whatever of 
value there is in his ethical sayings stands on its own 


intrinsic quality and not on its authorship. 
* * * 


THE CHILD MIND 


The formula for toys is as difficult as that for books. A 
child of two of the Drifter’s acquaintance illustrates his point. 
The twentieth century has produced an overwhelming wealth of 
toys that for ingenuity and variety have surely never been 
equaled. The Drifter’s small friend has been presented with a 
good share of those modern playthings designed, after careful 
research, to interest her particular and important age. She has 
rejected them almost unanimously, and when last the Drifter saw 
her she preferred, above all, the following “‘toys’—a common 
stick; a black home-made doll which was really a stocking with 
stuffing in it but equipped with most engaging home-made fea- 
tures done in red thread; and an ordinary handkerchief, which 
she spreads and respreads with incredible absorption. 

The child mind remains a land of physical sensations which 
is for most adults forever lost. To explain a child’s physically 
enormous but intellectually simple problems in terms he can 
understand remains one of the most baffling of tasks for the 
grown-up mind. It was the same two-year-old friend who re- 
cently asked the Drifter to pick a flower for her. That was 
simple and pleasant enough. But when, two minutes later, she 
said in a matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘Put it back,” the Drifter experi- 
enced a helplessness he has never felt in the presence of the most 
overpowering adult. Putting a flower back would be only a little 
more difficult than making clear to a two-year-old child that it 
can’t be done.—The Drifter, in the Nation. 


* * * 


THIS IS TERRIBLE! 


The Rev. W. G. Somerville, presumably a minister in good 
standing in the Southern Presbyterian Church, writes to the 
editors of Christianity Today about what he calls ‘‘the alarming 
fact” that the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D. D., president of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, actually preached the 
baccalaureate sermon at the recent Commencement of Davidson 
College, the largest college of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Having satisfied himself that Dr. Coffin is “not an evangelical,” 
Mr. Somerville charitably suggests that ‘‘in the light of his posi- 
tion, activities and teachings, Dr. Coffin should not be allowed to 
preach in any building dedicated to the glory of God.”” He is pray- 
ing, he says, that “the controlling Presbyteries’”’ will show their 
disapproval of this invitation, so ‘fraught with danger.” 

Instead of resenting this attitude, the editors of Christianity 
Today characteristically add this footnote: “If it is actually true, 
as seems almost incredible, that there are supposedly well-in- 
formed persons who regard Dr. Coffin as evangelical, then the 
editors will be prepared for any further surprises, no matter how 
great., Dr. Coffin’s position on the side of Modernism is so well 
known and his advocacy of Modernism so brilliant that many are 
wondering how and why he could be invited to speak at Davidson 
College.” 

Well, we understand the poor folks down there were at least 


partly protected by the fact that just before Dr. Coffin’s sermon 
they sang the hymn, “My Soul, Be on Thy Guard.’”’ We hope 
they were not irreparably harmed by the preaching of this de- 
voted servant of Christ. We want to record our personal grati- 
tude for the privilege of hearing Dr. Coffin preach and lecture a 
number of times in recent weeks. His messages were among the 
most edifying and uplifting spiritually that we have heard any- 


where.—Reformed Church Messenger. 
ES * * 


THE ABANDONED CAT 


The heartlessness of it! Yet it is done year by year by liter- 
ally thousands of people all over the country. People, too, who 
would be quite insulted if told they were deliberately or heedlessly 
cruel—yes, violators of the law. Whom do wemean? The people 
who heartlessly will drive away from their summer camp or cot- 
tage and leave their cat behind to shift for itself through fall and 
winter. Near relatives to these people are those who leave their 
city or town place of residence in the early summer for some 
country resort. Read this from the San Francisco Chronicle: 

“Go out to the Pound, you selfish, hard-hearted, inconsider- 
ate people who abandon cats, and look into the lonesome faces— 
faces of left-over cats, deserted cats. There are 1,905 of them. 
Count ’’em. More than 1,900 cats whose owners have just beat it 
out of town and left the poor animals to starve or die from thirst. 
The City Pound has collected them and is keeping them, hoping 
the owners will come for them. There are hundreds more scut- 
tling through streets and alleys that the Pound has not yet cap- 
tured. 

“The Pound has only 417 dogs, but it has 1,905 cats, and 
every cat is an indictment against some person living in San 
Francisco. That’s a nice Fourth of July thought to mull over.” 

If this is true of San Francisco, think of what the story would 
be if to this number were added all the other unfortunate cats of 
all the other cities and towns in the United States. To call the 
attention of our readers to this is to do what too many preachers 
have to do, preach to sinners before an audience of—at least 
supposedly—saints.—Our Dumb Animals. 


* * * 


LOYALTY CONTRIBUTIONS 


The following churches and individuals have made con- 
tributions to the Universalist General Convention in connection 
with the loyalty Sunday observance during the period from July 
21 to September 1, 1933: 


Credited to Local Church Quotas 


Maine: 
Bre@pOTUrs oe tcc fren te tee eee $3.00 
Westbrook 
Miss Grace Ma chant........... 1.00 
Massachusetts: 
INGKtRRWeyamouth acu ieee ene 13.45 
New Hampshire: 
Thempsten saat 3:& 5. bea. ce eer 3.40 
New York: 
Winthrop ytmets cco evarcr ieee at 8755 
Ohio: 
LLG cee MSHA wicks ance alr d feo be es 4.00 
Vermont: 
CRESTERR. A Nee eaicteee een e 5.00 
Canada: 
BlenheimyOntarion: s4cesaeaee eee 2 00 
$33.60 
Total credited to local church quotas: 
From Church Offerings. .......... $32 60 
HromulindividUalscs seer enero 1.00 
Total for period from July 21 to September 1, 1933 $ 33.60 
Total reported up to July 21, 1983. ........... 3,663.51 


Grand total up to September 1, 1933. $3,697.11 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. ETZ MAKES A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has been called to a statement in the Leader 
of Sept. 9, 1933, in a letter regarding the Free Church, and I 
have been asked for a copy of the Convention’s official action in 
this connection. The statement referred to is as follows: 

“At the Hartford Convention we turned down overtures 
from those excellent people, the Congregationalists, because, as 
we thought, they were narrow in not being willing to treat with 
Unitarians.”’ 

The action of the Hartford Convention in regard to the 
report of the Commission on Comity and Unity was as follows 
(see Universalist Year Book 1928, pp. 7-8): 

“The recommendations as accepted are as follows: 

“1. That we approve the Joint Statement issued by the 
Commissions representing the National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches and the Universalist General Convention, not 
only as providing for closer fellowship between the Congrega- 
tional and Universalist bodies, but as declaring the principles 
on which a wider unity of liberal Christians may be based. The 
adoption of this recommendation is to be interpreted in the 
light of the assertion in the Report of the Commission that 
nothing in the Joint Statement commits us to organic union or 
restricts in any degree our freedom of independent action with 
reference to other liberals, either persons or denominations. 

“2. That we reaffirm our approval of the closer fellowship 
of liberal Christians proposed in the Unitarian overture, and 
instruct the Commission on Comity and Unity to further such 
fellowship in all possible ways. 

“3. That we instruct the Commission on Comity and Unity 
to carry on conferences with the Congregational Commission on 
Interchurch Relations, the Unitarian Commission on Christian 
Unity, and with other like-minded Christians who also seek a 
wider liberal fellowship, with a view to furthering cooperation 
in accordance with the principles of the Joint Statement, and to 
report at the next session of the Convention.” 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


The statement was made by Dr. Tomlinson, and it is 
doubtless an inadvertence on his part that he has not corrected 
it himself. 

The Editor. 


x x 


WILL PRAY FOR THOSE WHO GO TO WORCESTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In 1910 the Rev. John Hunter, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Glasgow, made America a visit. He was heartily welcomed by 
the Universalists. Tufts gave him a D. D. and he preached in 
some of the important Universalist churches. He preached in 
the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, on ‘‘The Passion for 
God.” At the close of his remarkable sermon he spoke directly 
to the Universalists in these words: “It is the central and cher- 
ished conviction of the order of churches to which you belong, 
that all souls will finally be brought into harmony with God, and 
God be allinall. It isa great creed, and must, where it wins the 
consent of the mind and the cooperation of the will, make great 
character and great life. Do you believe it greatly? I want you 
to look at your confession of faith in a personal and practical 
way. Are you striving now with all your might to bring your 
lives into harmony with God? Is God all in all to you, not 
only in your public believing and confessing, but in your private 
desires and aspirations, in your purposes and actions, in your 
daily work in the world as in your Sunday worship? Are you 
freely and fully yielding up yourselves to be quickened and ruled 
by the passion for God? Are you bringing your lives in all their 
relations and interests into subjection to the divine order and 
will, and thus hastening the time, as far as you can, of the final 
and complete reconciliation of all beings and things to God?” 

Dr. Hunter was a geographer of the Spiritual Uplands. He 


.but lukewarm. We need a great revival of prayer. 


had a passion for God. His message of 1910 is a splendid chal- 
lenge to Universalists of today. In my humble opinion the Free 
Church proposition, the revision of our Declaration of Faith and 
the revision of our Laws of Fellowship are not matters of major 
importance. Should the three go over the top at Worcester, 
Universalists would be the same people. Neither cold nor hot, 
I cannot go 
to Worcester. I can pray for those who will go. Heed the call 
that comes ringing down from the throne of our ascended Master. 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Ezra H. Hoyt. 
Hingham, Mass. 


* * 


DR. TOMLINSON COULD NOT POSSIBLY HAVE 
ASSAILED THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was amused to see that, by accident or design, my letter 
in which [I criticized Dr. Tomlinson for his insinuations about the 
Leader had been placed directly after a letter from him in which 
he explicitly deplores and repudiates ins nuations and innuendos, 
as unworthy of Christian gentlemen. I see now that he did not 
express himself clearly. When he wrote, “‘Let the Leader open 
its columns widely to both sides, let it encourage freedom of 
opinion,” he meant, ‘‘Let more people who are opposed to the 
Free Church write to the Leader.’ He was not blaming the 
Leader for not printing more from the opposition, he was voicing 
his disappointment that the opposition was not making more 
noise. 

I am glad to understand this. Accusing the Leader of not 
opening its columns to both sides when every issue has letters 
on both sides didn’t make sense. 

A Convert to the Free Church Plan. 


We are glad to assure our correspondent that his interpre- 
tation of Dr. Tomlinson’s apparent attack on the Leader is un- 
doubtedly correct. Our columns are now, as they have been 
from the beginning, open to all sides, to all shades of opinion, on 
the question of the Free Church. Dr. Tomlinson knows this, and 
it is unthinkable that he would bring against us, directly or in- 
directly, a charge which he knows to be false. 

The Editor. 
* * 


THE HUMANISTS ONCE MORE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Tn a nutshell” gives a fine ideal of churchmanship, ‘‘growps 
of men and women with high ideals, committed to the realization of 
those ideals and strengthening each other by their sustained fellow- 
ship, is finer and more effective than isolated individuals striving in 
solitariness after their goal.” 

Therefore I trust that our good non-theistic humanist 
friends will have patience with us theists, remembering we are 
but human. I admire the frankness and honesty of Gordon 
Kent; these to my mind are most important. And when he 
says there is danger of humanist ministers conforming (in his 
letter of Aug. 12) and saying ‘‘God,”’ simply because demanded 
by the people, thus making them hypocritical, I feel we should 
carefully consider. The glory of our liberal fellowship is, or 
should be, that we exempt men from this ecclesiastical hypocrisy, 
and fear of frank, honest expression. 

But that does not imply that we cannot venture to question 
them on their faith. I questioned a noted and talented non- 
theistic humanist, founder of a humanist society, why he wanted 
to call himself a Universalist, and asked him to take the rest 
of us into the secret. He probably has some good reason, and I 
asked for information, and to bring our discussion out of illogical 
sentimentality. 

Are the humanists such shrinking violets of humanity that 
one can no longer question them on their public profession? I 
am sure Mr. Kent will find a less harsh term than ‘“‘bigotry”’ 


—————— eee nn innate 
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when he thinks it over. He acknowledges that Headquarters 
treats him always well. 

For over a year I have acted as director of a Tampa Radio 
Forum for All Religions. Each speaker gives the reason for his 
own faith with good will to all. I asked a noted leader of the 
Dunkards to give an address on ‘‘Why I am a Dunkard.” But 
there must be a printer’s devil, for when this appeared in a 
printed news notice, it read, ‘Elder Harry of the Dunkard 
Church will give an address on ‘Why I am a Drunkard.’ ” 


Perhaps there is an elusive devil in the liberal’s woodpile. | 


Harry Elmer Barnes says, “The reason liberalism hasn’t made 
more progress is because one liberal would so much rather carve 
up another liberal than to carve up a conservative.” 

But does it carve up a man to disagree with him, in a spirit 
of love? Friend Kent writes that he does not like the trend of 
this discussion on the Free Church. Well, let him change the 
trend. 

The editor is willing to give a free discussion of important 
religious subjects to the sts and non-theists alike. What more 
do we want? 


Carlyle Summerbell. 
* 8 


MORE ABOUT LALONE’S MAGNIFICENT WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your recent editorials are priceless. In these times they 
make the Leader invaluable. One must tell youitisso. (Henry 
W. Pinkham’s ‘‘reaction’”’ makes this unnecessary, except to say, 
‘““Me, too.’”’) I at once tore out, “Now Is the Time to Prevent 
the Next War,’ and sent it, with a line, to the President at Hyde 
Park—neighbor to neighbor. I hope it may have reached his 
own eye! One felt like sending it to senator, congressman, 
minister, teacher, layman, all and sundry, far and wide. 

I’ve just read, ““The Church and the National Recovery 
Administration,’ which is another! You voice what we feel. 
but have not clearly analyzed. To be able to think through, to 
be fearless and ‘‘a friend to man” and then to have a telling pen— 
all that spells the right leader! 

I lean on the Leader and it is a strong, friendly staff. 

Anne Jenison. 

Livingston, N. Y. 


This letter from a former secretary of Dr. James M. Pullman 
pleases us more than if we had written the editorials. We accept 
full credit, for we set Lalone to work. 

The Editor. 


* * 


THE CHANCE OF THE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following quotation is from a letter that has just come 
to my attention. Its sentiments seem to be appropriate to the 
current situation of pre-Convention debate: 

“The approach of every Convention is a signal to all of the 
negative forces to rush forth to confuse issues and raise relatively 
unimportant matters to a degree of importance to which they 
have no right. This serves to use up time and energy, and divert 
attention from matters that are vital. But it is the same in every 
field of life where the forces of Light seek to more clearly indicate 
the way for man. There the shadows of negation are cast in 
grotesque outline across man’s path, making him timorous con- 
cerning a forceful seizure of the issues involved, and causing him 
to tie himself more definitely to an outgrown and unvital past. 
The phantoms of his own fears cast these shadows, but he thinks 
of them as reality, and so fails to recognize them for what they 
are; and plunges through them along the Path of Light which they 
obscure. The Universalist Church has, I believe, a tremendous 
opportunity at the present juncture of human affairs, to swing 
into step with a precipitation of cosmic light and power, to accept 
the challenge of human need and right, and plunge on to the 
fulfillment of its great service destiny. The cosmic and human 
stage is all set for an organization, having a balanced religious 
basis, to come into a position of leadership, and swing onward 


with the mounting trend of evolution now so definitely appearing 
for ‘those who have eyes to see and hearts to understand.’ Mean- 
while, petty politics, denominational prejudice, habitual provin- 
cialism in point of view, hold in thrall many of those who could 
otherwise inspire and give momentum to a forward movement 
in the Universalist Church, which, by its balanced religious 
philosophy, is so well fitted to assume constructive leadership in 
its field, and really render a great service to civilization.”’ 

I am sending this to you for such use as you may see fit to 
make of it. 

C. H. Emmons. 
* * 
DON’T WE KNOW NOW? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Many thanks for printing the article by Dr. Vallentyne on 
“A Call for Diagnosis,” one of the most valuable articles which 
has appeared in a long time. He puts the emphasis where it 
belongs. More mportant than “t nkering with the machinery 
of ecclesiasticism”’ is it to know what that machinery is able to 
produce and to see to it that it does that which it is designed to do. 

The most important commission that could be appointed at 
the General Convention is just such a one as Dr. Vallentyne 
recommends. ‘‘Let some commission report to us what humanity 
needs to make life rich and masterful. Let some commission tell 
us what can be said to a hungry people. Let some group... . 
teach us the way to the life for which we hunger and which we 
believe to be available.”’ Such a commission could inaugurate 
a program which would generate power now undreamed in the 
Universalist Church. Let’s have it. 

Harold H. Niles. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

* * 

A MEXICAN WHO PRINTS OUR LITERATURE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read with much interest the Christian Leader that you 
sent me. It is a good idea to unite the two churches, the Uni- 
versalist with the Unitarian. 

Very soon | will not have any more leaflets to distribute. 
I hope to receive some help to continue the work. Already 
thousands of people know now something that gives them some 
knowledge about Jesus, something good for them. I wish some 
pastors and clergymen would be interested in helping this work. 
Iam in the risk of being stoned in the streets, but I do not care 
so long as some get the truth. 

I see in your paper that some people believe that Jesus is 
in heaven in material body. That is an error, because flesh and 
bones cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. Jesus is in 
heaven in spiritual body as Saint Paul says. The Holy Ghost 
may be in this world, but Jesus is in heaven and he will not come 
till the ending of the world. To believe that Christ is the same 
spirit as the Holy Ghost is another mistake of orthodox people. 
We do not admit that there are three spirits in one, neither three 
persons in one. Jesus wants that all Christians be one in mind 
and thought but not one in a material body, so Jesus and God 
are one in thought but not in spirit or in body, because God has 
no body. 

I have some articles that I want to publish. 
some money and send it to me. 
today in the United States. 


Try to collect 
I know business is much better 
Do not forget me. 

Evaristo Hurtado. 

City of Mexico. 

* * 
A CONFESSION 
To the Editor of the leader: 

Confession is good for the soul, also for those who have in 
any way looked to the confessor for leadership. I am now willing 
to admit that I regret that I supported Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the last election. Just now he seems to stand for booze, high 
tariff, militarism, cheap money, speculation, an outmoded mer- 
cantilism, and an unconstitutional government. 


Harold Scott. 
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New Testament Studies 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Theo- 
dore H. Robinson. The Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary. (Harper. 
$3.50.) 


Professor Robinson of Cardiff, Wales, 
who was for a time visiting professor in 
Chicago, contributes another volume to 
the fine new series of New Testament 
studies in which interpretation rests on the 
same principle as guided Dr. Moffatt in 
his famous translation. The religious 
meaning and message of the various 
“books’’ is brought out by explaining ‘‘what 
they originally meant to the communities 
to which they were addressed in the first 
(and second?) century.’”” The New Testa- 
ment, Dr. Moffatt holds, was “‘written out 
of faith and for faith,’”’ and the purpose 
determined form and content of every part. 
Everything, therefore, in an intelligent 
commentary should be “subordinated to 
the aim of elucidating how the faith was 
held in such and such a way by the first 
Christians, and of making clear what that 
faith was and is.”’ The Moffatt transla- 
tion is naturally adopted as the basis of the 
commentary. For example, the com- 
mentator approaches the best-known pas- 
sage in Hebrews to interpret these words, 
“Now faith means we are confident of what 
we hope for.”” He does not have to force 
meanings into the phrase, “‘the substance 
of things hoped for.”’ We are, the writer 
added (if we penetrate to his own meaning), 
“convinced of what we do not see.” The 
commentator here tells us that the whole 
passage, enumerating men of faith, shows 
that the author meant by faith even more 
than conviction about things not seen. He 
evidently (thinks Dr. Robinson) believed 
that faith is something that makes real the 
things we hope for; it gives them an exist- 
ence as valid as that of the object of ordi- 
nary experience. 

On the question of authorship Dr. Rob- 
inson is forthright. ‘We can no more hold 
St. Paul to be the author than we can 
ascribe ‘Sesame and Lilies’ to Carlyle.”’ 
The introduction gives us an excellent pic- 
ture of the influences under which the 
author of Hebrews wrote and makes very 
clear the special interest which attaches to 
this book, which is so completely different 
in style and thought from the work of other 
early Christian writers. Everything in the 
book suggests (we agree with Dr.Robinson) 
an Alexandrian Jew, and the significance of 
this is that the author, familiar if not with 
Plato’s works at least with the works of 
Alexandrians who had attempted to bridge 
the gulf between Hellenism and Judaism, 
is concerned to interpret Jesus to his 
readers in what we may call cosmic terms. 
The theme is Jesus as an intermediary be- 
ee 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


tween Godand man. Ancient thought was 
satisfied with a dualistic separation of the 
divine from the human; the question 
pressed on some minds how the true realism 
could be represented by one and the same 
person. The author of Hebrews had his 
answer—an answer which the Moffatt 
translation ‘makes much clearer than the 
Authorized Version, and his answer has 
profoundly influenced Christian theology. 

Dr. Robinson is thorough in his treat- 
ment of the rather complex argument, but 
he keeps before the reader the broad issues 
and the essential values of the document. 
In this his commentary differs from any 
other on Hebrews we have seen. He is 
free from the desire to make this commen- 
tary on an ancient book a medium for his 
personal views, again differing from many 
commentators; and he uses language suffi- 
ciently vivid to bring home the original 
intent of the obscure author. Could one 
say more for a commentary? 


Word Pictures in the New Testament. 
By Archibald T. Robertson. Vol. VI. 
The General Epistles and the Apocalypse. 
(Harper. $3.50.) 

Dr. Robertson, of Southern Baptist 
Seminary, adds another to a long list of 
volumes on New Testament subjects. He 
gives us a verse by verse commentary on 
the words used in the following Epistles: 
James, I and II Peter, Jude, I, II, and III 
John, together with a similar study of 
Revelation. In giving each Greek phrase 
to be discussed Dr. Robertson prints it in 
our common type, raising the question 
whether those who have any interest in the 
original language would not find it more 
agreeable, even easier, to read Greek 
characters. 

An interesting exercise is to take a 
familiar passage and compare Dr. Robert- 
son’s interpretations with those suggested 
by the Moffatt and other translations. 
There are frequent indications that Dr. 
Robertson is anxious to show that the 
original language bears out the theological 
constructions of orthodoxy, but he is very 
firm in presenting (in the explanatory 
chapters) the various theories which have 
been held regarding the authors’ meaning. 
Each chapter of “introduction” includes a 
bibliography of modern works on the book 
in question. 

A scholarly work, the sixth and final 
volume of a series, useful to careful students 
of the New Testament text. 


Epochs in the Life of Simon Peter. 
By Archibald T. Robertson. (Scribner. 
$1.75.) 

Dr. Robertson knows how to reconstruct 
the life stories of men of the New Testa- 
ment from the biographical fragments we 
can extract from the Gospels, Acts, and 
St. Paul’s letters. For Simon Peter he has 
“an intense admiration” and ‘“‘sympathy 


with him in his slips and weaknesses.” 
There is little by way of evaluation except as 
this is inevitable in emphasis and paraphras- 
ing of the New Testament passages. The 
story of Peter is simply re-told, with chap- 
ter and verse references, as it appears when 
extraneous matter is eliminated. It is, of 
course, a moving story, the tale of an 
impulsive and generous soul, betrayed by 
undisciplined emotions, lifted out of weak- 
ness into fitness for leadership, set free from 
prejudices and commissioned in the service 
of a great cause. 

This book confirms one’s suspicion that 
Pauline sources cannot be relied upon to 
give us a quite fair estimate of Peter. 

HSHeB. Ss. 
* * 

CONSULT BEFORE YOU SHOOT 

Statistics reveal that. approximately 
seventy suicides occur in the United States 
every day, and that for the past four years 
the annual total has been increasing out of 
all normal proportion to the population 
increase. The hope that has been sus- 
taining many persons through the worst 
economic depression the world has ever 
known is growing weary and thin. Many 
persons have lost all faith in themselves. 
They have lost sight of God. 

Can they be saved? Dr. Harry M. 
Warren, founder and president of the 
National Save-a-Life League, a non-profit 
organization for the prevention of self- 
destruction, says that they can. He is 
convinced that virtually every person con- 
templating suicide could be persuaded not 
to do it if the right words were spoken by 
the right person at the right time. 

He urges anyone with the idea of suicide 
in mind to write to him at his offices at 299 
Madison Avenue, New York City, in full 
confidence. He will gladly and freely give 
his counsel, and will send helpful literature 
concerned with the suicide problem. 

* Bo 

LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 

The sixty-third annual meeting of the 
Lower Wabash Association, advertised to 
meet with the Hutsonville church, on 
account of serious illness of some of the 
most important folks of that congregation, 
was held at Beecher City, with two days 
cut off of the program. 

The association met, transacted the 
regular business, starting Saturday morn- 
ing, and heard Rey. M. M. Hicks of Bing- 
ham and Dr. B. G. Carpenter of Peoria 
(the only ministers present) preach Satur- 
day morning, Saturday night, Sunday and 
Sunday afternoon. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
Mrs. Viola Hicks of Bingham, president; 
Carl M. Kibler, Rose Hill, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs Cora Hartley, Waltonville, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Leo L. Newlin, 
Hutsonville, secretary; C. O. Washburn, 
Beecher City, treasurer. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


ONE REASON WHY 


There are many reasons why your 
church school should be represented at the 
Worcester Convention next month. One 
is that through its delegate it may become 
better informed regarding the religious 
educational program of our denomination. 
Also that it may have a share in deciding 
some of the things which this Association 
should do during the coming year. 

Tuesday, Oct. 17, will be devoted to 
business sessions, with Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff, president of the Association, presiding. 
In the morning reports of the past year will 
be read. In the afternoon thoughts will 
be turned toward the future as Rev. F. B. 
Chatterton, chairman of the Recommen- 
dations Committee, reads its report and 
the Convention takes action upon it. The 
more schools having representatives pres- 
ent, the more fruitful will be the discussion 
and the more helpful for all concerned will 
be the program adopted for next year. See 
that your school has someone to speak for 


it at Worcester. 
oe * 


INSTALLING YOUR TEACHERS 


To do this has become part of the fall 
program in a number of Universalist 
churches. And there is much of value in 
such a service. It is good for teachers and 
officers themselves, it is good also for the 
average person in the congregation, many 
of whom know little of their church school’s 
program or the persons responsible for it. 

We have been asked to print an installa- 
tion service. 
Rev. James W. Vallentyne, minister of 
Congress Square Church, Portland, has 
been used effectively for the past few years 
in that church. Persons being installed 
take their usual seats in the congregation 
and go forward as the various groups are 
called. This is a part of the regular morn- 
ing church service, coming usually just 
before the sermon. 

Director and Superintendents: You are 
honored with positions of unusual grav- 
ity. You are selected to head up the 
religious education of a school number- 
ing —— people. You must be alert in 
the discovery of skillfully written text- 
books. You must be keen to select 
teachers whose minds and hearts are 
attuned to the genius of religion and to 
the spirit of youth. 

The parish approves of your fitness 
and is indeed glad to follow you in serv- 
ice to the youth of today and the church 
of tomorrow. 

The Officers: You have been charged with 
the duty of making records of the work 
of our school. These records will be the 
only written story of our institution. 
Let these records so relate the story of 
our teachers and pup ls and leaders that 
in the years to come that story may be 


The following, written by . 


easily read, the facts easily found and 
the achievements of our workers faith- 
fully known. 

Keep sacredly all past records and 
make your own worthy of those whose 
work you record. 

’Tis yours to keep every pupil more 
steady in his attendance, to make con- 
tributions a sacred honor and _ to 
direct the use of funds so wisely that 
those who give may see how powerful 
for good our moneys may be. 

The Teachers: There is no function available 
to man which goes so far into the quality 
of life as teaching. First to learn big 
truth, high truth, rich truth, then to 
teach it, is the richest service any one can 
render. 

You who teach the beginners, re- 
member well that the greatest truths 
of life are easy enough for the child 
mind. Truth, honor, service, innocence, 
good-will, respect, gratitude, courtesy — 
these are understandable by and enjoy- 
able to the child. 

It is yours to observe the growth of 
body, mind, and heart. 

You will be called upon to guide the 
eager, restless energies of faculties quick 
as light and penetrating as heat. 

You will need skill and patience and 
knowledge. Equip yourselves gener- 
ously with these resources. 

Some will deal with juniors learning 
the bigness of their world. 

Some will deal with youth—20th cen- 
tury youth, the finest youth this world 
has ever seen—eager for truth, intolerant 
of sham. 

Lay firm hold upon this surging life 
and direct it into the courts of the 
Liberal Church. 

Your positions are exacting, we know. 
You must be regular and you must be 
prepared. These obligations are laid 
upon you not by our organization but 
by the expectations of your pupils. 

On the other hand your compensations 
are great. To see knowledge and in- 
spiration do their work is the richest 
reward any work can ever have. 

All: Religion is of the spirit. Our knowl- 
edge of it is changing rapidly. Your 
work demands the best human skill. 
Be sure that you work not alone. You 
work for us and with us. Our strength 
is at your command. Be free to lean 
upon the resources, mental, spiritual, 
financial, of this whole parish. 

The Organization: I have great pride in this 
excellent group of teachers and officers. 
I have pledged them the support of this 
whole parish. You will make good my 
pledge. I believe that. 

Prayer of Blessing: Great Father of the 
human mind, of the emotions which stir 
in us, of the hungers which make us 
restless seekers after value both within 


us and around us, give these teachers 
and officers to see the way of growth. 
Give them courage to follow the truth 
and teach it. Give them heroism to 
discard the old when the new is larger 
and truer. Give them the ability to 
understand children, to speak in easy 
language, to live in kindly spirit. The 
Lord bless you and keep you. The Lord 
make holy light to shine upon you and 
give you success. Amen. 
* * 


SUPERINTENDENT’S CALENDAR 


Recently, after making out the year’s 
schedule month by month for the work of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
we realized that it would be helpful for the 
superintendent of each local church school 
to have his year’s work in outline too. We 
made note to recommend this with voice 
and pen every chance we got. On second 
thought we decided to make the outline 
ourselves. 

The result is we have just sent out to 
superintendents (together with the Rally 
Day service, mentioned elsewhere on this 
page) an outline of some of the matters to 
which each superintendent should be 
giving thought and attention month by 
month throughout the year. We have 
left space each month for the addition of 
items pertaining to local or state events. 
There is much in seeing the year’s work as 
a whole, in knowing well in advance what 
is ahead to be planned for. 


* * 


RALLY DAY 


Many of our church schools will observe 
Rally Day on Sunday, Oct. 1. Knowing 
this, we have sent out to every superintend- 
ent a suggestive service for the day. It 
was written by Miss Marion L. Ulmer, 
superintendent of Congress Square church 
school, Portland, Me. This service goes 
beyond the usual thought of Rally Day 
with its emphasis upon large attendance. 
After the “Spirit of Vacation Days’’ has 
explained what she has done for church 
school members through the summer, the 
“Spirit of the Church School’ receives 
them and asks for some evidence of their 
loyalty. Then representatives from each 
department go forward with lighted 
candles and tell for what each candle 
stands. The service closes on a high note 


with a prayer of reconsecration. 
* * 


DID YOU READ THEM? 


We hope so. 
them up now. We refer to the two book 


reviews by Dr. Earle in the Leader of i 


Sept. 2. (Both books are in the Loan 


Library.) Then turn back a page or so to | ] 


“Who Teaches Your Child?” And if you 
are not a teacher of little children in your 
church school won’t you hand your Leader 
to whoever is, that she may read it also. 


But if you didn’t, look | 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“THE NAZARENE”’ 


“The Missionary Education Movement 
has just been appointed the publisher of 
the Nazarene, a remarkable new picture of 
Christ painted during the last year by 
Colonel H. Stanley Todd. This picture 
has created a mot unusual interest wher- 
ever it has been exhibited. Ten thousand 
people journeyed to the home of the artist 
for a service on Easter Sunday morning 
because it was announced that the picture 
would be on exhibit in the studio in which 
it was painted. The original is now on 
display in the Hall of Religion at the 
Chicago Exposition, where it is making a 
profound impression. 

“This picture was painted by Colonel 
Todd because of his own love of the Christ, 
and his desire to make a contribution to 
the cause of religion through painting a 
‘Christ Triumphant.’ In order to make 
sure that the use of the picture should be 
properly safeguarded and that it might 
render the maximum service to the cause 
of religion throughout the world, he has 
committed its publication to our organiza- 
tion. He was led to do this because he 
learned that our mission study theme for 
the coming year is ‘Christ in the Modern 
World.’ It seemed to him that this pic- 
ture might help rally the thought of the 
churches around this theme, and thus it 
could render a great service to the cause of 
missionary education . 

“There has already arisen a great de- 
mand for reproductions of this painting. 
The artist attempted to meet this demand 
by having two reproductions made, one 
in color and one in black and white or 
sepia, also photographic prints.” 

We shall have samples of this picture at 
the Biennial Convention in Worcester, in 
color and in the black and white and sepia 
in the various sizes, from which you may 
place your order through us. Do not fail 
to visit the display tables of the W.N.M.A. 
at the Convention, where you will also find 
attractive calendars of views of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace for sale, and literature 
descriptive of our work. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY SUNDAY 


We have been asked to cooperate in a 
project of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment to enlist the interest of the laymen of 
all churches in the missionary enterprise, 
and to emphasize the responsibility of lay- 
men for the missionary work of their re- 
spective denominations. We know how 
very few of our men know of the scope of 
the work of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, and we are glad to at 
least suggest that a ‘“Men and Missions” 
Sunday be held in our churches at the 
same time it is being held throughout the 
nation. 


Briefly, this is the plan as outlined to us: 
Each local church is requested to observe 
Men and Missions Sunday in its own way, 
under the direction of its pastor, with the 
cooperation of a few of the laymen, at the 
morning services on Nov. 19. During the 
week previous, Nov. 14-18, interdenomi- 
national men’s missionary suppers of a 
city-wide or neighborhood character may 
be arranged with great profit to all who 
may be led to participate. Apart from 
the fine Christian fellowship, which is in 
itself most inspiring, much can be done 
to arouse enthusiasm for the world-wide 
missionary program of our churches. 

Women have their monthly missionary 
meetings, and there is not a missionary 
minded woman who will not be happy to 
attend a service on Sunday morning, when 
the men themselves are able to attend and 
when the emphasis will be upon the relation 
of men to the world-wide missionary enter- 


Centennial 


The First Universalist Society of Bangor 
is 100 years old tomorrow (September 10). 

Organized in 1833 by a small group which 
held its services for several years in what 
was then known as the “‘Methodist Meet- 
ing House,” the society has during the 
century expanded steadily, now holding, 
under the pastorship of Rev. Ashley A 
Smith, D. D., a position high in the re- 
ligious circles of Maine. 

Rev. J. W. Hoskins, then of Hampden, 
was, on the records, the first pastor. He 
was invited to assume the pastorate in 1833, 
but after accepting the invitation passed 
away before entering upon the ministry. 

In 1848, September, a subscription paper 
was started for the purpose of building a 
church, and $4,225 was pledged by eighty- 
six men. The house was completed and 
dedicated in the fall of 1844, Rev. F. A. 
Hudson preaching the sermon. 

In November of the same year, Rev. 
H. R. Nye was invited to become pastor, 
which invitation was accepted, and he 
entered upon his duties in December of the 
same year. In the performance of these 
duties he continued until the last Sunday 
of June, 1850. 

In the November following, Rev. E. 
Battles was invited to the pastorate and 
entered upon his work on the first Sunday 
of January, 1851. 

The old church was vacated on the first 
Sunday of June, 1860, the cornerstone of 
the new edifice being laid on June 25, with 
appropriate services. 

The vestry of the new building was com- 
pleted and occupied for religious worship, 
Sunday, Dec. 30, 1860. 

The upper part of the church remained 
unfinished until the summer of 1862, when 
it was completed and dedicated Dec. 16. 


prise and their inescapable responsibility 
for participation in it. 

It is hoped that Men and Missions Sun- 
day may be integrated into the program 
of every local church. If this could be 
done in our Universalist churches, there 
would be a much more sympathetic under- 
standing of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association on the part of both mnis- 
ters and laymen of our church than there 
is at the present time, for we venture to 
say that not more than a handful of men 
know much cf anything of the program 
carried on year after year by a large group 
of the women of the Universalist Church. 
The men are enlisted in the work of the 
church school; the men are enlisted in the 
service of the young people—why not 
know the missionary service your church 
is rendering through its one national or- 
ganization? Information can be secured 
from headquarters. 

* * 
Biennial Convention of the Women’s 

National Missionary Association. 


Worcester, Mass. October 18, 1933. 


in Bangor 


Rev. Mr. Battles preached the sermon and 
Rev. William A. P. Dillingham offered the 
dedicatory paper. 

Mr. Battles’ successors were Rev. S. 
Goodenough, who remained as pastorabout 
two years; Rev. E. W. Preble, five years; 
Rev. William H. Jewell, two years; Rev. 
EK. E. Beck, seven years; Rev. E. F. Pem- 
ber, sixteen years; Rev. Carl F. Henry, 
pastor between four and five years, and the 
present pastor, Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D.D, 
who is serving his twenty-second year. 

In the summer of 1882, one of the spires 
of the church was blown down and the 
edifice considerably damaged by a tornado. 
In 1888 the spire was rebuilt and a clock, 
illuminated by electricity, paid for by 
voluntary subscriptions, installed. 

In 1885 at Sandy Point, a large building 
was erected on spacious grounds, from a 
fund left by Gen. Samuel E. Hersey, and 
called ‘“‘Hersey Retreat,’’ where during the 
summer months children from the Sunday 
school are entertained free of expense. 

The first trustees of the Hersey bequest 
were Judge Ezra C. Brett, Dr. S. B. Morri- 
son and Hon. James Adams. The first 
Hersey Retreat was destroyed by fire 
July 5, 1908, and was replaced by another 
building, which was dedicated with proper 
ceremonies on July 4 of that year. 

Three years later the Bangor fire wiped 
out the Universalist church, which was 
later rebuilt. The beautiful Dorothy Me- 
morial, a social as well as religious center, 
was constructed in 1922. 

The modern history of the society has 
been less eventful. Dr. Smith has been 
retained as pastor. It was legally incorpo- 
rated at a special meeting held Dec. 22, 
1931, under the name of the First Universal- 
ist Society of Bangor.—Bangor Commercial. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


The National Me- 
morial Church  re- 
sumed its regular serv- 
ices on Sunday, Sept. 
10, after another help- 


ful series of union 
summer services with 
All Souls Unitarian 
and Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Churches. The customary heat of early 


September still lingered but the services 
began with good spirit and evident pleasure 
and high hopes, which pay cuts and payless 
furloughs and dismi sals from government 
service, actual or threatened, could not 
quench. 

The churches kept open a part of every 
day during the summer, and the Visitors’ 
Register shows fifty-five entries, which 
means more than that number of visitors, 
as some fail to register. Washington is not 
exactly a summer resort and travel this 
year particularly isatalowebb. But even 
so, between fifty and seventy-five visitors, 
most of them from out of town, were in- 
terested to make a trip to the National 
Memorial Church. 

In announcing the resumption of serv- 
ices, Dr. Perkins sent a pastoral message to 
the parish which the National Memorial 
Church would send to its nation-wide 
constituency: 

“In one sense the theme of the church’s 
message is the same from year to year. In 
another sense it is always new. It is a 
theme with endless variations if it is 
vitally related to the needs of living people 
in a changing world. If ever the world 
was changing with bewildering and kaleido- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Wilburn B. Miller of Stow, Mass., 
was at Headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Tuesday, Sept. 12, saying his 
farewells to the officials. On Sept. 26, Mr. 
Miller will sail for England, where he will 
have a year of study at Oxford. 

Rey. Philip F. Mayer, of Medford Hill- 
side, Mass., has been elected pastor of the 
Congregational church in West Groton and 
will begin his new work at once. 

Ellen Mudge Burrill delivered the his- 
torical address at the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the First Universalist Parish of 
Lynn, Mass., March 26. It has just been 
issued from the Nichols Press as a beautiful 
illustrated book of permanent value. 


Rey. Edna P. Bruner of Waterloo, Iowa, 
has returned from a “leisurely, instructive, 
and very delightful summer in Europe.” 

Rev. Harold H. Niles, Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood, Rev. Clifford D. Newton, Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule, and Rev. Stanley Man- 
ning attended the 16th annual meeting of 


scopic rapidity, it is now. Yet a distinct 
pattern is emerging that presents a new 
opportunity to the church, especially to 
the Universalist Church. The logic of 
events, which is only another term for 
Divine Providence, is proving that the 
economic order must be a spiritual order 
if it is to be order instead of chaos. LEco- 
nomic necessity has become the handmaid 
of the Kingdom of God. 

“T am not concerned to discuss the eco- 
nomic details of the national recovery pro- 
gram or the question of how far it portends 
permanent changes in the organization of 
industry. But I trust none of us is so 
blind as not to see the principle on which it 
is based. It is that industry, producing 
and selling and buying, is to be controlled 
by the ideal of the common good. The 
service-motive must govern the profit- 
motive. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and all these things shall be added 
unto you’’—that is no longer the seemingly 
impracticable mouthing of a primitively- 
minded Nazarene visionary but the heart 
of an official social program. The stone 
which the builders have scornfully rejected 
has become the corner-stone of the new 
order. 

‘Here is where the church’s responsibil- 
ity comes in. It must not merely rejoice 
over the vindication of its ideal. It must 
re-educate its people in the spirit of coopera- 
tive mindedness, for only such people can 
make the new order work. That is the 
challenge that thrills me. That is what 
I am sharing with you as another year 
of fellowship in worship and_ service 
beckons.” 


and Interests 


the Connecticut Valley Pastors’ Confer- 
ence at the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Sept. 12, 13. 


Dr. Charles K. Gaines of St. Lawrence 
University, at the age of eighty, is bringing 
out his second novel with ancient Greek 
life as a background. 


Rev. Clifford R. Stetson and family, of 
Shizuoka, Japan, sailed from Yokohama 
Sept. 19, and will arrive in California 
Oct. 5 or 6. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz and Miss Susan M. 
Andrews motored to Worcester Sept. 13 
to confer with Dr. Tomlinson and others 
about convention details. 


Mrs. Caroline Henderson of Eva, Okla- 
homa, who has frequently contributed 
valuable articles to the Leader, is among 
the contributors to the August and Sep- 
tember issues of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Dr. John S. Lowe of the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, will give an address 
at the service of rededication of the former 
Universalist church edifice in New Bed- 


ford, Mass., now owned by the Pilgrim 
Congregation of Congregationalists, on 
Thursday evening, Sept. 28. The pastor 
of the church is Rev. Leslie C. Greeley. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, minister of 
All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been made chairman of the Commission of 
Social Service of the Brooklyn Protestant 
Church Federation. 


Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Manning of 
Hartford, Conn., gave a dinner Sept. 1 to 
the Universalist ministers attending the 
Pastors’ Conference at the Hartford 
Seminary. 

Rev. Harry A. Hersey rode nearly a 
thousand miles on his bicycle the past 
summer. He preached in churches of vari- 
ous denominations in New England towns 
and visited old parishoners. Preaching on 
the N. R. A. recently, he took as a subject 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. 


Rey. E. J. Unruh of Indianapolis, Ind., 
delivered the convention sermon and the 
Labor Day address before the Kansas 
Conference of Liberal Young People at 
Abilene, Kansas, Sept. 3 and 4. 


Iowa 


Mitchellville-——Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. Our annual Home Coming will 
be held Sept. 24. Letters will be read from 
former pastors and distant members. This 
will be the sixty-fifth anniversary of the 
building oi the church. Dr. and Mrs. 
Colegrove complete fifteen years of service 
here Oct. 1, and are asked by the board to 
continue. One of our trustees, Charles 
Griffiths met death by an automobile ac- 
cident. Another, Robert Ball, age eighty- 
seven, is quite feeble at his home in Al- 
toona. Rally Day was observed Sept. 17 
in the Sunday school. The pastor has 
recently had three weddings and three 
funerals, and one christening. We have 
had visitors at our services from Boise and 
Palmer, Idaho, Morrison, IIll., Ida Grove 
and Des Moines, Ia., Owatonna, Minn., and 
other places. 


Massachusetts 


Taunton.—Emerson §. Schwenek, pas- 
tor. More than sixty persons attended 
the silver tea and lawn party of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary held at the home of Mrs. Parker 
Mosher on Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 30. 
An entertainment was given, consisting of 
vocal selections by Miss Blanche Doquette 
and Miss Juliet L’Heureux, both of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind; instru- 
mental selections by Frank Pacheco and 
vocal selections by Mrs. Ruth Mosher Kay, 
both of this city. Games, bridge, whist 
and croquet were enjoyed. The commit- 
tee in charge consisted of Mrs. Parker 
Mosher, chairman; Mrs. Andrew Pierce, 
Mrs. Charles Ripley, Mrs. Edwin Temple 
and Mrs. George Tickell. 

Provincetown.—Rey. Edson Reifsnider, 
D. D., pastor. The list of the speakers at 
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our church in the evenings during the 
summer, is as follows: In May during Dr. 
Reifsnider’s vacation, we had Ralph Car- 
penter, a former resident, who spoke on 
conditions in Cuba, where he had been 
manager of a sugar plantation for many 
years. We had also Warren Hallet, a 
former Provincetown boy, now returned 
after years in Germany. We also had a 
cancer expert who has here an experiemnt 
station under care of a Philadelphia group. 
On July 9, Dean Edith L. Bush gave an 
address on the problems common to school 
and church. Mrs. and Mr. Gai Q. Porter 
gave a talk on ‘‘Rambles in Remote Places 
in Europe.” Dr. Vannevar Bush, vice- 
president of M. I. T., told of some of the 
wonders of modern electrical science. Joe 
Hawthorne, with his string quartette, gave 
a beautiful concert. George Elmer Brown 
gave a talk in his field of art. Henry Kit- 
ridge, the author, spoke on early days on 
Cape Cod. Commander MacMillan told 
of the real value of Arctic work. Dr. W. W. 
Rose spoke on ‘“‘War, Peace and Interna- 
tional Relations. Dr. Reifsnider gave an 
address on the Boulder Dam, and another 
on “Jamestown in Early History.” 


Minnesota 


Owatonna.—Services were held here 
Sept. 1, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Rose- 
brock, with sermon by Rey. O. G. Cole- 
grove, a former pastor, accompanied by his 
wife. A splendid reception was given 
them and refreshments were served follow- 
ing a meeting of the Ladies’ Society. Dele- 
gates were elected for the State Conven- 
tion. Fine reports were given of personal 
gifts and good work for the sick and needy, 
Murray Grove, Camp Hill, and other de- 
nominational and philanthropic work. 


New Hampshire 


‘Woodsville.—Rey. Barron F. McIntire, 
pastor. The exteriors of church and manse 
have been painted during the summer va- 
cation and presented a pleasing welcome 
when services were resumed Sept. 3. A 
group of young people, led by Mrs. Mary 
D. Randall, spent a week at Ferry Beach 
in August. The fall work of our church 
began with the meeting of the Mission 
Circle on Sept. 11, the annual corn roast 
at the Glenn Thayer farm on Sept. 13 and 
an all-day gathering of the Woman’s 
League in the vestry Sept. 14. 


Vermont 


Barnard.—Rev. Barron F. McIntire of 
Woodsville, N. H., was the summer pastor 
for ten Sundays. The average attendance 
was thirty-three, which was larger than for 
the past two summers. On July 16 thirty- 
six parishioners from Woodsville, N. H., 
motored to church, 140 miles for the round 
trip, and enjoyed a picnic dinner on the 
parsonage lawn after attending church. 
Two union services with the Methodists 
were held in August, Mr. McIntire preach- 
ing. A chorus choir and on several Sun- 
days a male quartet was made possible this 


summer by the musical leadership of the 
minister’s brother, Clarence W. McIntire, 
a teacher in Oklahoma. He also spoke 
one Sunday evening in the Methodist 
church, telling his experiences in the West 
and South. The pastor and his wife 
coached the annual drama of the Hiawatha 
Club in August, “The Dutch Detective,” 
which brought a capacity house in the 
town hall, part of the proceeds of which 
the club voted for redecorating the town 
library. On Aug. 27 Rev. Clifford D. 
Newton, of Stafford, Conn., preached, to 
allow Mr. McIntire and family a week’s 
vacation at Pemaquid, Me. 
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WHO’S WHO 


minister of the Unitarian Church. 

Alice Phelps Reeves is a graduate 
of Smith and Radcliffe and taught in 
elementary schools of a progressive 
type until her marriage to John K. 
Reeves last year. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean 
emeritus of Tufts College School of 
Religion. 

Louis Harap received his Ph. D. 
at Harvard University in 1932, and 
is at present engaged in philosoph- 
ical research there. a 

John Dewey is professor emeritus * 
of philosophy at Columbia Uni- * 
versity, and author of “The Quest * 
for Certainty,” and many other * 
well known books. = 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman is pro- * 
fessor of philosophy at Boston * 
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University. 

Rev. Robert Grenville Arm- 
strong is secretary of the New 
Hampshire Congregational Confer- 
ence. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The Monday morning meetings of the 
Boston Ministers’ Association will begin on 
Monday, Oct. 2. Dr. John S. Lowe is the 
president this year, with Rev. Leslie C. 
Nichols vice-president, and Rev. Harold I. 
Merrill secretary-treasurer. The program 
committee consists of Rev. G. H. Leining, 
chairman, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., and 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons. 

The first three meetings, which will occur 
before the Worcester gatherings, will natu- 
rally have the General Convention meetings 
as the center of interest. On Oct. 2, Dr. 
Etz is asked to state the case for the Free 
Church project. On Oct. 9 the two other 
large subjects to come up at Worcester will 
be considered. These are the change in 
the fellowship laws, and the question of the 
new Articles of Faith. On Oct. 16, it is 
expected that Mr. Walter S. Kelley of 
Brookline will ask the ministers and the 
denomination whether they have any 


definite social program to present at 
Worcester, and, if so, what it is. 

The meetings of the ministers this season 
will be held in the little chapel in the 
Headquarters building, 16 Beacon Street. 

Lok 
DR. SIDNEY B. SNOW AT THE 
ILLINOIS CONVENTION 


Dr. Sidney B. Snow, president of Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary at Chicago, will 
be the principal speaker at the Convention 
of the Illinois Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Association at Clinton on Sept. 29. 
His subject will be, “The Free Church of 
America.” 

* * 


CAPE COD CONFERENCE 


The Cape Cod Conference of Unitarian 
and Universalist Churches will hold its 
annual sessions in the Universalist Church 
in Orleans, Mass., on Sunday, Oct. 29. 
There will be an afternoon and an evening 
meeting. The program for the afternoon 
is in charge of the Woman’s Alliance. This 
will be followed by a business session, and 
a supper. In the even ng there will be a 
sermon by one of the prominent Universal- 
ist preachers of New England. 

* * 


THE PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 
W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts 


The Presidents’ Council has now become 
on annual event! For a number of years 
this meeting has been growing in attend- 
ance and popularity. 

The presidents, secretaries and program- 
makers of our local Mission Circles now 
look forward to this day as a source of 
helpfulness and good cheer. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 26, at 10 a. m., Beth- 
any Union will again be the scene of this 
happy gathering. 

Department chairmen will again present 
their “Suggestions” for the year’s work. 
There will be a period for the discussion of 
ways and means. Memories of Ferry 
Beach will be recalled by delegates who 
attended the Institute. A Service of 
Light will close the day. 

Miss Hersey is serving her usual deli- 
cious luncheon this year at fifty cents. In 
deference to our hostess, let every one who 
expects to attend notify Bethany Union 
a few days in advance. 

Reserve this date, day and hour, and 
come prepared to give and to receive in- 
spiration and enthusiasm for the work of 
the year to come. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R.I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
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Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad~ 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
* # 

COMING EVENTS 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5, 6. Minnesota Convention, with the Un- 
tarians, Unity Church, St. Paul. 

Oct. 6, 7. Indiana State Convention at Oaklan- 
don. 

Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 

Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 


Oct. 3. New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 8, 9. Michigan State Convention at Ann 
Arbor. 


Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

Oct. 16-17, 21. 
tion. 

Oct. 17-18. Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 

Oct. 17. Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 18-22. Universalist General Convention. 

Oct. 21. Laymen’s Meeting. 

Oct.21, Young People’s Rally. 

s 3 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting will be held in the Universalist Church 
in Middletown, N. Y., at 9 a. m., Oct. 4, for the 
purpose of examining Hugh S. Tigner with a view to 
ordination, and other business. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
yk 
NEW YORK—W. U.M.S. 


The 39th annual Convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York State will 
be held inthe Universalist Church, Middletown, N.Y., 
on Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1983, for the receiving of re- 
ports, election of officers, and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Secretary. 
* O* 
ALABAMA CONVENTION 


The 33d session of the Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention will be held with the Brewton church Nov. 3-5. 
Visiting friends welcome. 
Martha Langley, Secretary. 
eae 
NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The Universalist State Missionary Association of 
New Hampshire will hold its annual meeting on 
Wednesday p. m., Oct. 4, at Claremont, N. H. Rev. 
Isabella Macduff will conduct the devotional service. 
Rey. Frances Kimball, president of the Vermont 
W.N.M.A., will give the address. 

Ea 
Y. P. C. U. OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND 


Official Call 


The 44th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, for 
the purpose of hearing reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, to elect officers, to amend 
the Constitution as follows: 

To include in Article VI (Meetings), Section 3: 
“members of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
echusetts and Rhode Island Alumni Association of 
Cheyer ba Cae- 

To add Article X (Clara Barton Camp): ‘‘Section 1 
The State Y. P. C. U. Camp Project at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace shall be managed by progressive 
governing board consisting of a chairman, one rep- 
resentative from each of the Executive Boards of 


General Sunday School Associa- 
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the State Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni 
Association and the General Y. P. C. U., these to be 
appointed by the State Y. P. C. U. president, with 
the consent of the State Board, and four other mem- 
bers representing the several sections of the State 
Y. P. C. U., these to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention which ends their respective terms, as herein- 
after provided. 

“Section II. (a) The Chairman and two of the 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention for a period of three years, and 
shall be chosen at the expiration of every term there- 
after for a period of two years. (b) The other two 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention and at the expiration of every 
term thereafter for a period of two years. (c) The 
representatives of the Executive Board of the State 
Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni Association 
and the General Y. P. C. U. shall be chosen annually 
at the time of or as soon after the Annual Convention 
as possible.”’ 

And to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Louise Woodbury, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
es 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 86th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Inc., and its auxiliaries, will be 
held in Oaklandon Oct. 6 and 7, beginning at 1 p. m. 
Friday, for the hearing of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. 

Report of the Committee for revision of by-laws 
will be voted upon. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
x Ox 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Michigan will be held at Ann Arbor, Oct. 8 
and 9, for the transaction of any business coming be- 
fore it. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
Ee 3 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The 28th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina and auxiliary bodies will 
be held at Rocky Mount Sept. 28 to Oct. 1, 1938, for 
the hearing of reports, election of officers and such 
other business as may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 

F. B. Bishop, Secretary. 
oe 
OFFICIAL CALL 
General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church 

The 21st annual convention of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist Church will be 
held at the First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
Mass., beginning Monday, Oct. 16, 1933, and con- 
tinuing sessions on Oct. 17 and Oct. 21, 1933. 

The program will include business, addresses, group 
conferences and exhibits. All Universalist church 
schools are urged to send delegations. 

Notice is also hereby given that an amendment to 
Article IV of the constitution will be presented at the 
business session of the convention. The amendment 
would do away with annual conventions and would 
have the Association meet once in two years at the 
time of the General Convention. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
x Ox 


NEW YORK Y.P.C.U. 


The 17th Annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of New York State will be held at the 
First Universalist Church in Rochester, N. Y., Dee. 1, 
2, 3, 1933, for the purpose of receiving reports, the 
election of officers, and the transacting of any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Ruth M,. McCallum, Secretary. 
fe 
MERRIMAC VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


The Merrimac Valley Association will meet with 
the Amesbury church on the afternoon and evening of 
Wednesday, Sept. 27. Sessions begin at 2.30. Af- 
ternoon speakers are Rev. Laurence Hayward of New- 
buryport, Mrs. Victor A. Friend and Dr. Roger Etz. 
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In the evening Dr. Henry R. Rose of Haverhill will. 
give his talk upon “‘The Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau,” using seventy-five slides. Supper will be 
served by the ladies of the church. Write Mrs. 
David Bruce, East Kingston, N. H., if coming to 
supper. Everybody welcome. 
Edwin L. Noble. 
Ea 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S MISSIONARY AS- 
SOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


The 96th annual convention of the Universalist 
Women’s Missionary Association of Illinois will be- 
held at Clinton, Ill., Sept. 28, 29, 30, and Oct. 1, for 
the election of officers and directors, and for the 
transaction of any business which may legally come. 
before it. 

Deane W. Lumsden, Secretary. 
eek 

UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MIN- 

NESOTA 


The 68th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies will be 
held at Unity Church (Unitarian), 739 Portland 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 5 and 6, 1933, for the receiving of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any other 
business to come before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ee 
ILLINOIS CONVENTION CALL 

The 96th annual session of the Illinois State Con- 
vention of Universalist Churches, including the 
Women’s Missionary Association, the State Sunday 
School Association, and the Y. P. C. U., will be held 
in St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Clinton, Illinois, 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 1 inclusive, for the presentation of 
reports, the election of officers, and such other busi- 
ness as may legally come before the Convention. 

A. W. Altenbern, Secretary. 
ae 
MAINE CONVENTION CALL 

The annual meeting of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, the Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association, and the Maine Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, will be held at the Livermore 
Falls Universalist Church, Sept. 24, 25 and 26, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers, and 
for such other business as may legally come before 
the combined conventions. 

The first annual Maine Universalist Convention 
Laymen’s Rally will take place Saturday, Sept. 23, 
at 6.45 p. m., in the Livermore Falls Universalist 
church parish hall. 

William D. Veazie, Secretary, 
x -* 
Y. P. C. U. OF ILLINOIS 
Official Call 

The 45th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Illinois will be held at Clinton, 
Sept. 80 and Oct. 1, for the hearing of reports of 
officers and departmental heads, the election of 
officers, and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before the Convention. 

Will S. Davies, President. 
Per 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 

The following amendment to the Constitution of 
the New Hampshire Universalist State Convention 
is proposed, and will be acted upon at the annual 
session at Claremont, Tuesday, Oct. 3, 1933. 

Amendment to Article 4, ‘‘Officers.”” Add Section 
4, to read: ‘‘Such of these officers as shall have the 
handling or custody of money, shall be adequately 
bonded, the Bonding Company named and the 
amount of bond fixed by the Executive Committee 
of the Convention.” 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
<peok 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 

The 108th annual sessions of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in Middle- 
town, Oct. 2-5, for the hearing of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the convention. 
The Sunday School Association will hold its annual 
meetings Monday and Tuesday. Wednesday will be 
Women’s Day. The parent body will begin its con- 
vention Wednesday evening, ending Thursday eve- 
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ning. For reservations, write to Mrs. G. H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., 6 Orchard St., Middletown. 
Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
ce 8 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The 25th annual convention of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association will be held 
in Middletown, N. Y., Oct. 2 and 3, for the purpose 
of hearing reports of officers and departmental super- 
intendents, to elect officers and to transact any other 
business that may legally come before this Association. 

The opening session will convene at 3:45 p. m. on 
Monday with conferences on church school methods, 
followed by the annual banquet in the evening. 
Business sessions and fur therconferences on Thursday. 

Inez EZ. Warner, Secretary. 
ek 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP, GOVERNMENT AND 
DISCIPLINE 


The following amendments to the Laws of Fel- 
lowship, Government and Discipline will be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, October 18-22, 1933. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


Article I. Conditions of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the entire 
Article the following: 

“Fellowship in this Convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purpose of 
the Universalist faith. The Declaration of Prin- 
ciples set forth in Article III of the Constitution of 
the General Convention is intended to indicate its 
essential nature, but neither that nor any other 
formulary shall be imposed as a creedal test. Any 
candidate for the ministry, any parish, or any State 
Convention, applying for fellowship, adjudged after 
suitable examination by a Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit 
of the Universalist faith, and acknowledging the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of the General Convention, 
shall be admitted. Any such admission to fellow- 
ship shall carry with it liberty as to statement of the 
faith as guaranteed by the Constitution of this Con- 
vention.” 


Article 1I—Committees of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the present 
Section I a new Section as follows: 

“1. The powers of the Universalist General Con- 
vention with respect to fellowship shall be exercised 
by a Central Committee of Fellowship, appointed 
by the Board of Trustees and consisting of such num- 
ber of members as the Board shall determine. The 
members of this Committee may be chosen from 
within or without the membership of the Board of 
Trustees. The Secretary of the General Conven 
tion shall be ex officio Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

2. Present Section 1, renumbered. 

8. Present Section 2 renumbered and amended as 
follows: 

Substitute for the opening clause the words: 

“The powers of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship and of a State Committee of Fellowship are as 
follows:” 

4. Insert a new Section 4, as follows: 

“4, In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship shall have power: 

“(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes 
and clergymen not within the jurisdiction of any 
State Convention; 

““(b) To make rules governing the examination of 
candidates for Letters of License or for Ordination 
and the conduct of services of ordination, not in con- 
flict with the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline; 

“(ce) To make rules in the interest of uniform pro- 
cedure of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(d) To act as the first court of appeal from de- 
cisions of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(e) To exercise original jurisdiction in all cases 
of dispute between State Conventions or of com- 
plaints against a State Convention or its Committee 
of Fellowship; 


(See Cons., Art. IV, Sec. 3; and Laws of F. G. D., 
Art. VIII, See. 6.) 

“(f) To authorize the official list of clergymen 
and parishes in fellowship with the General Con- 
vention.” 

Further amend Article II by substituting for the 
present Section 3 a new Section, to be numbered 5, 
as follows: 

“5. The decisions and regulations of the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall be final, subject to 
appeal to the Trustees of the General Convention, and 
shall be reported to the Secretary of the General 
Convention for filing and record. The decisions of 
a State Committee of Fellowship upon matters 
within its jurisdiction shall be final, subject to ap- 
peal, and shall be reported to its State Convention 
for filing and record.” 

6. Present Section 4, renumbered. 

7. Present Section 5, renumbered, and amended 
by changing the word “‘the” to “‘a’’ before the words 
“Committee of Fellowship” in the opening clause. 

8. Present Section 6, renumbered. 


Article III—Admission to Fellowship 


Amend Section 5 of this Article by substituting 
therefor the following: 

“5. Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship or a State Fellowship 
Committee, as the case may be, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for ‘Seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church. If, 
after suitable investigation, the Committee shall 
adjudge the applicant as possessing the essential 
spirit of the Universalist faith and the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities that promise useful service 
in the Universalist ministry, it may admit him to 
fellowship.” 

(Note: The previous requirement of a proba- 
tionary year is omitted.) 


Article IV—Withdrawal of Fellowship 


Amend Section 2 by striking out the words ‘‘Trus- 
tees of” in the first sentence, so that the sentence 
will read, ‘‘The Committee of Fellowship of the 
proper State Convention, or of the General Conven- 
tion, as the case may be,”’ etc. 

Amend Section 4 by striking out all of the con- 
cluding clause beginning, ‘‘it being provided,” etc. 

(Note: This is to agree with the striking out of 
dhe probationary requirement in Sec. 5 of Art. III.) 


’ 
Article V—Restoration of Fellowship 


Amend Section 1 by substituting the words ‘‘Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship” for the word ‘“Trus- 
tees.” 

Also amend Section 1 by substituting the words 
**Article II” for the words “‘Article III,”’ in the last 
line. 

Amend Section 2 of this Article by substituting 
the words ‘‘Central Committee of Fellowship” for 
the words ‘‘Committee of Fellowship of the Trus- 
tees.’’ 


Article VI—Letters of License 


Amend Section 1 by inserting after the opening 
words “Letters of License’ the words ‘“‘intended to 
be preliminary to ordination;” also by striking out 
the words “‘the holders’ and inserting instead the 
words “‘such licentiates;’’ also by striking out the 
words “‘and fitly prepared for the ministry.” 

Strike out Sec. 2. 

(Note: Such regulation is better left to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship under powers hereinbe- 
fore granted.) 

Amend present Sec. 3 by substituting for the entire 
Section the following: 

“2. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, authoriz- 
ing such licentiates to preach but not to administer 
any Christian ordinance, may be issued by Com- 
mittees of Fellowship for periods of three years, sub- 
ject to revocation, to laymen who apply therefor: 
provided that the church of which the applicant is a 
member and its pastor, or some minister in good 
standing, shall unite in a letter requesting the grant- 
ing of such a license; and provided also that the 
Committee acting shall, by examination, be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the preacher’s office and of his 
acceptance of the spirit of the Universalist faith.” 


Further amend this Article by renumbering Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 as Sections 2 and 38. 


Article VII—Ordination 


Amend by substituting for the entire Article the 
following: 

“1. Ordination to the Christian ministry may be 
conferred on application by a parish for the ordina- 
tion of a pastor-elect, or on a candidate’s personal 
application, by a Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction. The Committee shall examine the 
candidate as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
training and ability for the ministry. The candi- 
date shall submit a personal statement of his re- 
ligious history and experience, controlling faith and 
motive, his reasons for seeking the ministerial fel- 
lowship of the Universalist Church, and such other 
matters as the Central Committee of Fellowship may 
prescribe. If, after such examination, notice of 
which shall have been published for two successive 
weeks beforehand in a denominational journal, the 
eandidates shall be adjudged as possessing the es- 
sential spirit of the Universalist faith and the in- 
tellectual equipment and spiritual qualities that give 
promise of useful service in the ministry, the Com- 
mittee shall authorize his ordination and appoint 
some clergyman in Universalist fellowship to confer 
the fellowship of the Convention at the time of the 
ordination service. 

“2. An Ordination Vow of faithfulness to the 
Christian ministry and to the Universalist Church 
shall be included in the service of ordination. The 
following is suggested: ‘In the presence of Almighty 
God and this congregation I pledge my service to the 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as proclaimed 
by the Universalist Church; and I promise a cheerful 
support of its laws and constituted authorities.” 

“3. No candidate shall be ordained who has not 
served as a licentiate of the Universalist Church for 
at least one year, as provided in Article VI, Section 1, 
of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline. This year shall have been spent continu- 
ously in study or in pastoral or missionary work. 
In the case of a candidate who has held a license as 
Lay Preacher for at least one year a Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction shall have power to 
determine whether or not the service rendered by 
such a licentiate may be accepted as meeting the re- 
quirements of this Section. 

“4. In cases where circumstances may make it in- 
convenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for ordination, the Committee may appoint 
a special commission for that purpose, which shall 
report its findings and recommendations on which 
the Committee may act.” 


Article VIII—Discipline 


Amend Sec. 6 of this Article by striking it out. 

(Note: This is covered by the proposed revision of 
Arti. II, Sec. 4., sub-section e.) 

Also further amend this Article by renumbering the 
remaining Sections. 


Articles IX, X, XI, and ¥II 
No change. 


Obituary 


Stephen C. Wells 


From a North Carolina paper just received, we 
obtain details of the death of Stephen C. Wells, one 
of the most prominent business men of Wilson, N. C., 
®@nd related by marriage to the King family, known 
to Universalists everywhere as devoted supporters of 
Universalism in various sections of the country. 
Mrs. Winstead of Rocky Mount was a sister of Mr. 
Wells. Mrs. King of Washington and Mrs. Moore 
of Newbern also are sisters. 

Mr. Wells died July 13, after an illness of several 
years. Dr. Frank B. Bishop, State Superintendent, 
and the local Methodist minister, Rev. W. V. MacRae, 
conducted funeral services. As a former high Ma- 
sonic officer, he was given the highest Masonic honors. 

Mr. Wells was in his eighty-third year. A Wilson 
newspaper refers to his business career as follows: 

“Mr. Wells was one of Wilson’s pioneer business 
men, having engaged in a number of the city’s leading 
enterprises before he retired in 1919. After graduat- 
ing from Rutherford College Mr. Wells located at Elm 
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City, where he entered business with Mr. John L. 
Bailey and his brother, the late Mr. John D. Wells, 
and in 1880 moved to Wilson, and with his business 
partners founded the Wells-Bailey Company, which 
business he later acquired and operated personally. 

“Several years later Mr. Wells and Mr. H. G. 
Whitehead organized the Wells-Whitehead Com- 
pany, manufacturers of cigarettes, which concern 
was purchased by the American Tobacco Company. 
Mr. Wells then started the Wells Grocery Company, 
a wholesale concern, which he operated until 1919, 
when he retired from the business world.” 

The pall bearers at the funeral were nephews, many 
of whom came considerable distances to serve. They 
were: Messrs. John D. and William Wells and Larry I. 
Moore, Jr., of Wilson, W. M. and Raymond Wells of 
Elm City, Hamner Winstead and Luther Harper of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., and Thomas O. Moore of New- 
bern. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Carrie King 
Wells, two daughters, Miss Rosa Wells of New York 
City and Miss Ella Wells of Wilson, and two brothers, 
Mr. George Wells of Wilson and Dr. Sidney Wells of 
Washington, N. C. A number of nieces and nephews 
also survive him. 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJt attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


SHOULD BE IN 

The) B | EVERY HOME! 
The Masterpiece of Literature 

B Call, or send for catalog 

L MASSACHUSETTS 


E BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


Worcester, Mass. 
October 16-22, 1933 


Important Days for All Universalists 


G. S. S. A., October 16, 17, 21 
W. N. M. A., October 17-18 
Ministerial Association, October 17 
Universalist General Convention, October 18-22 
Laymen’s Rally, October 21 
Young People’s Rally, October 21 
Convention Banquet, October 21 


All organizations share in daily programs 


important Reports and Business Conferences 


on Vital Subjects 


Fine Programs of Speakers 
Good Fellowship 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


on the 


Certificate Plan 


For Room Reservations write 


MRS. ROBERT S. PRATT 
140 June Street, Worcester 


“See You at Worcester”’ 
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Educational 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
Y 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 
Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 


“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe, 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
Presiderst 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 56 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Wither the King 


‘James or American Standard version. 


$4.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOSSSSOSS SOSSSOOS SS SSS SS SSK 


BOOKS 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 


The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 
By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishmg House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling ZN 
The Rey. James Blank had received a 
“call” to a “better” church. News of the 


invitation had already got abroad, and a 
member of the congregation called at the 
minister’s house. ‘‘Can I see Mr. Blank?” 
asked the church member. The maid said, 
“Mr. Blank is in his study praying for 
guidance.” ‘Can I see Mrs. Blank?” 
was the next question. “I am afraid not,” 
said the girl. ‘‘Mrs. Blank is busy up- 
stairs—packing!”—The Inquirer. 
ok * 


Friend: ‘“‘Why have you given the general 
such a peculiar pose?” 

Sculptor: “You see, it was started as an 
equestrian statue and then the committee 
found they couldn’t afford the horse,’’— 
Humorist. 

x * 

Old Customer: ‘‘What’s become of that 
assistant you had, Mr. Parks? Not de- 
funct, I hope.” 

Grocer: ‘““That he has, mum; with every 
penny ’e could lay his ’ands on.’’—EHz- 
change. 

, * o* 

“What is there to console a man in 
prison?”’ asks a lecturer. The thought 
that he hasn’t got to get up in the middle 
of the night to see if there are burglars in 
the place.—The Humorist (London). 

oe: 

Minister (calling): “And what does your 
mother do for you when you’ve been a good 
girl?” 

Margery: ‘‘She lets me stay home from 
church.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* x 

There is another sign in Harlem in a 
window of West 134th Street, which is bad 
medicine for music: “Piano lessons. 
Special pains given to beginners.”’—Encore 
(New York). 

* * 

She: ‘What do you mean by telling 
your boy friend that I was deaf and 
dumb?” 

Other She: “I didn’t say deaf.””—Boston 
Transcript. 

* o* 

“How many film stars can you name 
who never have been in a divorce court?” 
—from a New York sermon. Well, there 
was Rin-Tin-Tin.— Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 

* * 

“Why aren’t you at school, little boy?” 

“T stayed away on account of sickness.” 

‘Who is sick?” 

“The truant officer.’—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* * 

Stranger: ‘‘Could you tell me how far it is 
to the railway station?” 

Scout: “Yes, sir. It’s twenty minutes’ 
walk if you run.”—Boys’ Life. 

* * 

“What are you taking for your dys- 

pepsia?”’ 


“Make me an offer.” —Boston Transcript. UCT iiknTitiiiitiiittitiittittttttiktttxttti::tTitHKTmtHunuN 


Says. 
Captain Frank D. Adams | 


“Who went in as a private and came 
out as a captain.” 


NMA 


I 


What can one say about a new book by Johannes 
that has not already been said about his earlier ones? 
“Love That Never Failed” is a war-book that is “differ- 
ent.” If it seems at times to glorify war—and I could 
never recommend a book that really did that—it is 
only in the attempt to show that the finest qualities 
in human nature are often brought to the fore through 
suffering and sacrifice. 

This volume is not only a mine of information con- 
cerning a phase of the world struggle of which we know 
all too little, but a beautifully written and wholesomely 
human story of high achievement. I honestly wish I 

‘might have had the experience, coupled with the 
literary ability to produce such a book. 

Anyone buying it may be sure that it will not du- 
plicate anything already in his library. 


Frank D. Adams. 


“Love That Never Failed” 


By John van Schaick, Jr. 
(Johannes ) 


290 pages Cloth bound Price $1.00 
Published September 1 by the 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. and 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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